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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA. 



The sdiool year ending June 30, ld23, which this report outlines, 
has been one of notable progre^ Hie year has been marked by 
some gratifying additions to our school buildings, the most impor- 
tant being the magnificent Eastern High School. Two junior high 
schools of generous proportions, the Macfarland and the Langley, 
were placed under construction and will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. Several <^raded scliools were completed and others projected. 
Various sites were acquired; plans were developed for a new^ techni- 
cal hi^h school to replace McKinley high and for the enlargement 
of the Western high. It is most regrettable that notwithstanding 
these increases our housing facilities are not keeping pace with the 
growth of the school system. 

One of the most helpful features during the year is the increased 
attention given to classes in our Americanization schools in provid- 
ing opportunity for the many adult non-English speaking aliens 
within our gates to become useful and intelligent citizens. When 
the public appropriations for this civic duty proved insufficient, 
many orfj^anizations and patriotic societies contributed funds to the 
extent of several thousand dollars. 

At no time heretofore have the many citizens' associations, civic 
clubs, and parent-teaclier associations of the District cooperated 
more helpfully with the Board of Education in its efforts toward the 
advancement of the schools. It is a pleasure to record also that tl^ 
advice and coimsel of the District Commissioners and the valued 
assistance of their various subordinates in the District government 
have been freely invoked and have always been placed at our 
disposal. 

Tlie personnel of the Board of Education underwent but one 
change, that of Dr. Abram Simon, president of the board, whose 
term expired by limitation and who declined reappointment. He 
was succeeded by Mr. Ernest Greenwood. Mrs. Coralie F. Cook and 
Mr. James T. Lloyd were reappointed. Mis. Cook now enters on the 
tenth year of service as a member of the board. Doctor Simon's 
commanding influence in the community, his intense zeal in the cause 
of education, his administrative capacity and tact, were given to our 
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s< houis so ^\ iselv and so fi-eely that his withdrawal from the presi- 
ikimy and from the board is deeply regietted by his associates, and 

a distinct loss to the schools. 

The most noteworthy as well as the m«>.-.( proiiiisinor action (inrin<r 
the year was the reelection for a period of thiee years of our super- 
intendent of schools, Dr. Frank W. Ballon. Dnring the three years 
of service just closed Doctor Ballou, by his ability, his progressive 
methods, and his keen insight into our educational needs, has won 
the respect of the entire community. Under his continued leader- 
ship and devotion and with the as^red cooperation of his staff of 
faithful officials, teachers, and other employees, the future is full of 
promise. 

D. J. Callahan, 
Vice President, 1922-23. 
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SCHOOL CALENDAR. 



1923. Schools oi>eu (begiiuiiiig of the first half year) : Monday, September 17. 
Thanksgiving holiday : Thursday and Friday, November 29 and 30. 
Christmas lioliday: December 24, 1923, to January 1, 1924, both in- 
clusive. 

1924. End of first half year : Thursday, January 31. 
Beginning of second half year : Friday, February 1. 

Washington's Birthday : Fi iday, February 22. 

Easter holiday: Friday, April 18. to Friday, April 25, both inclusive. 

^lenioriiil Day: Friday, May .'5(1. 

Schools close (end of second half year) : Wednesday, June 18. 
Schools oi)en : Monday, September 22. 



BOARD OF EDUCATION. 



1923-24. 

* • 

TERM EXPIRES JUNE 30, 1924. 

0 

Mr. E. C. Graham. Mrs. Laura D. P. Morgan. 

Mr. William L. Houston. 

term expires JUNE 30, 1925. 

Mr. Daniel J. Callahan. Mrs. Marie W. Hodgkins. 

Dr. J. Hayden Johnson. 

term expires JUNE 30, 1926. 

Mr. Ernest Greenwood. Mr. James T. Llotdw 

Mrs. Coralie F. Cook. 



DIBECTOBY. 



Mr. Daniel J. Callahan, the Norfolk & Washington Stecunboat Co. Office 
hours at the Franklin School Building, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., Sat- 
urdays from 1.30 to 3 p. m. On other days by ai^intment 

Mr. Ernest Greenwood 1653 Pamsylyania Avenw NW. 

Mrs. C(«ALiB F. Cook Howard University. 

Dr. J. Hayiwn Johnson 1842 Vermont Avenue NW. 

Mr. B. C. Graham 1330 New York Avenue NW. 

Mrs. Marip: W. Hodgkins 1821 Kalorama Road NW. 

Mr. William I.. Houston 615 F Street NW. 

Mr. James T. I.loyd 709 Woodward Building. 

Mrs. Lauija D. P. Morgan 532 Seventeentli Street NW. 

Tlie Board of Education organizes each year at its meeting <hi the first 

Wednesday in the month of July. 

Tlie regiihu- meetings of tlie board are held on the tirst and third Wednes- 
days of each montli at 3.30 p. m. in tlie Franklin School Building, Thirteenth 
and K Streets NW. 
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OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 



Mr. D. J. Oaixahan, President. 

Mr. Ernest Greenwood, Vice President. 

Habby O. Hine, Secretary. 



EXECUTIVE, AOMINISTBATTVE, AND SXTPEBYISOBT STAFF. 



Superintendent, assistant superintendents, and various officers and directors, 
Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. 

Attendance ofiicer, Berret School, Fourteenth and Q Streets NW. Office 
hours of chief, school days, 3.30 to 5 p. m. 

Attendance officer for Tenth-Thirteenth divisions, Langston School, P between 
North Capitol and First Streets NW. Office hours of chief, school days, 3.30 
to 5 p. m. 

Child labor office, Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. This office 
is open daily, except Saturdays, from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. On Saturdays this 

office is open from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

This oflice issues work permits to children between the a^es of 14 and 18; 
STRf:ET TRADE PERMITS to children l)€t\veen the ages of 10 and 16. 

Physical examinations of applicants for work and street trade permits are 
held Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 2 p. m. at Franklin School, Thir- 
teenth and K Streets NW., in the child lahor office. 

Minors' licenses : Daily, except Saturdays, between the hours of 10 and 12 m. 
and 2 and 4 p. m. On Saturdays from 9 to 12 m. 

Public school storehouse. No. 136 K Street NB. 



FRANK W. BALLOU, SupeHntendent of Public Schools, The Marlborough. 
Office hours at Franklin School Building, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., 3 
to 5 p. m. daily, except Saturdays ; 11 to 12 m. Saturdays. Office hours are 

confined to school weeks. 

Robert L. Haycock, jUsisiant Superintendent {for White Schools), IGOG Long- 
fellow Street NW. Oflice hours at Franklin School Building, 9 to 12 m. and 
2 to 4 p. m. daily, except Saturdays ; 0.30 to 12 m. Saturdays. 

Garnet C. W^ilkinson, Assistant Superintendent {for Colored Schools), 406 
U Street NW. Office hours at Franklin School Building, 3.30 to 5 p. m. daily, 
except Saturdays; 9.30 to 11 Saturdays. 

Aexahdeb T. Stuart, Direetor of Intermediate Instruction, 3162 Seventeenth 
Street NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on school days. 

John A. Chamberlain, Supervisor of Manual Training, 1502 Emerson Street 
NW. Oflice hours at Franklin School, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on school days. 

Rose I.. Hardy, Director of Primary In.Hruction, 764 Rock Creek Church Road. 
Oflice hours at Franklin School, 9 to 10 a. m. Mondays ; 2 to 4 p. m. Thurs- 
days. 

Emma F. G. Merritt, Assistant Director of Primary Instruction, 1630 Tenth 
Street NW. Office hours at Myrtilla Miner Normal School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 
2 to 5 p. m. Mondays; 1 to 4 p. m. Wednesdays. 

Catherink R. Watkins, Director of Kindergartens, 1720 Oregon Avenue NW. 
Office hours at Berret School, 1.30 to 3 p. m. Mondays. 



OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
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IMOGENE WoRMLEY, AsHstaM DirectOT of Kindergartens, 547 Florida Avenue 
NW. Office hours at Cleveland School, Eighth and T Streets NW., 1 to 
3 p. m. daily. 

Annie M. Wilson, Director of Draicino, Box 68, Kensington, Md. (Mice hours 
at Berret School, 9 to 12 m. Mondays ; 1 to 4 p. m. Thursdays. 

Joseph O. Montgomlry, A.ssistant Director of Drawing, 2146 L Street NW. 
Office hours at Myrtilla Miner Normal School, 9 to 12 m. Mondays; 1 to 3 
p. m. Thursdays. 

Edwin N. C. Barnes, Director of Music, 820 Allison Street NW. Office hours 

at Thomson Scliool, 9 to 10 a. m. school days. 
Josephine E. Wobmlbt, Assittant Director of Music, 547 Florida. Avenue NW. 

Office hours a.t Cleveland School, 11 to 12 m. Mondays ; 2 to 3 p. m. Fridays. 
Rebecca Stoneboad, Director of Physical Culture, 2606 Garfield Street NW. 

Office hours at Webster iSchool, 3 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays. 
Anita J. Turner, Assistant Director of Physical Culture, 300 T Street NW. 

Office hours at Myrtilla Miner Normal School, 3 to 4 p. m. Wednesdays. 
Ida F. O'Neill, Director of Domestic Ar^ 807 Varnum Street NW. Office 

hours at Berret School. 1 to 4 p. m. Frio^s. 
Eva F. Wilson, Assistant Director of DomMic Art, 940 T Street NW. Office 

liours at Mott School, 1 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays. 
Emma S. Jacobs, Director of Domestic Science, 140 South Clarendon Avenue, 

Clarendon, Va. Office hours at Morse School, 1 to 5 p. m. Mondays and Fri- 
days ; 2 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays. 
Julia W. Shaw, Assistant Director of Domestic Science, 112 S Street NW. 

Office hours at Mott School, 3 to 4.30 p. m. Tuesdays. 
OuvEB W. McDonald, Assistant Supervisor of Manual Training, 623 Tenth 

Street NK. Office hours at Simmons School, 9 to 10 a. m. school days. 
Mary F. :Marsden, Director of Penmanship, 1731 First Street NW. Office: 

J. Ormand Wilson Normal School. 
Corinne F. Martix, Assist(nit Dir(ct(>r of Poimanship, 310 New York Avenue 

NW. Office : Myrtilla Miner Normal School. 
Habey O. Hine, Secretary, office of Secretary Board of Education, 3204 High- 
land Place NW., Cleveland Park. Office hours at Franklin Sciiool, 8.45 a. m. 

to 4.45 p .m. 

Raymond O. Welmabth, Chief Accountant, office of Finance Accounting, 227 
John Marshall Place NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 

3 to 5 p. m. 

Joiix W. F. Smith, .statistician, oflice of StJitistics and Puhlications, 81G Fourth 

Street NW. Oflice hours at Franklin School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 3 to 5 p. m. 
Sadie L. Lewis, CJjief Attendance Officer for White Scliools, 1311 Farragut 

Street NW. Oflice hours at Berret School, Fourteenth and Q Streets NW., 

9 to 11 a. m. ^Mondays, W^ednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays; 3.30 to 5 p. m. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Ida G. Richabdson, Chief Attendance OMcer for Colored Schools, 309 Eleventh 

Street NE. Office hours at Langston School, P Street between North Capitis 

and First Streets NW., 9 to 10 a. m. Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 

Fridays; 9 to 10 a .m. and 2 to 3.30 p. m. Thursdays. 
Eleanor J. Keenb, Clerk in Charge Child Labor Office, 3453 Holmead Place 

NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 10 to 12 o'clock m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 

daily, except Saturdays; 9 to 12 m. Saturdays. 
Hugh F. McQueen y, Superintendent of Janitors, Bladensburg Koad and New 

York Avenue NE. Office hours at Franklin School, 3 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays and 

Fridays. Phone, Lincoln 1581. 



OFFICEBS OF THE BOABD. 



Mr. D. J. Caixahan, President. 

INIr. Ernest Greenwood, Vice President. 

Haeey O. Hike, Seaetary. 

« 

EXECUTIVE, administbauve, and supesyisoby staff. 

Superintendent, assistant superintendents, and various oflicers and directors, 
Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. 

Attendance officer, Berret School, Fourteenth and Q Streets NW. Office 
hours of chief, school days, 3.30 to 5 p. m. 

Attendance officer for Tenth-Thirteenth divisions, Langston School, P between 
North Capitol and First Streets NW. Office hours of chief, school days, 3.30 
to 5 p. m. 

Child labor office. Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. This office 
is open daily, except Saturdays, from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. On Saturdays this 
office is open from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

This office issues work permits to childron between the ages of 14 and 1^; 
STRf:ET TRADE PERMITS to children l)etween the a^res of 10 and IG. 

Physical examinations of applicants for work and street trade permits are 
held Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 2 p. m. at Franklin School, Thir- 
teenth and K Streets NW., in the child labor office. 

Minors* licenses : Daily, except Saturdays, between the hours of 10 and 12 m. 
and 2 and 4 p. m. On Saturdays from 9 to 12 m. 

Public school storehouse. No. 136 K Street NE. 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 

FRANK W. BALLOU, Superintendent of Public SchoaU, The Marlborough. 
Office hours at Franklin School Building, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., 3 
to 5 p. m. daily, except Saturdays; 11 to 12 m. Saturdays. Office hours are 
confined to school weeks. 

Robert L. Haycock, Assistant Superintendent {fur White Schools), 1G06 Long- 
fellow Street NW. Office hours at Franklin School Building, 9 to 12 m. and 
2 to 4 p. m. daily, except Saturdays ; 9.30 to 12 m. Saturdays. 

Gabnet C. Wilkinson, Assistant Superintendent (for Colored Schools), 406 
U Street NW. Office hours at Franklin School Building, 3.30 to 5 p. m. daily, 
except Saturdays; 9.90 to 11 Saturdays. 

Abxandeb T. Stuabt, Dir&aor of Intermediate Instruction, 3162 Seventeenth 
Street NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on school days. 

John A. Chambeblain, Supervisor of Manual Training, 1502 Emerson Street 
NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. on school days. 

Rose L. Hardy, Director of Primary Instruction, 764 Rock Creek Church Road. 
Office hours at Franklin School, 9 to 10 a. m. Mondays; 2 to 4 p. m. Thurs- 
days. 

Emma F. G. Mebbitt, Assistant Director of Primary Instruction, 1630 Tenth 
Street NW. Office hours at Myrtilla Miner Xormal School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 
2 to 5 p. m. Mondays; 1 to 4 p. m. Wednesdays. 

Oatheeink R. Watkins, Director of Kindergartens, 1720 Oregon Avenue NW. 
Office hours at Berret School, 1.30 to 3 p. m. Mondays. 
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IicoGENE WoBMLET, AsHstant Director of Kindergartens, 547 Florida ATenne 
NW. Office hours at Cleveland School, Eighth and T Streets NW., 1 to 
3 p. m. daily. 

Annie M. Wilson, Director of Drawing, Box 68, Kensington, Md. OSUx hours 
at Berret School, 9 to 12 m. Mondays ; 1 to 4 p. m. Thursdays. 

Joseph O. Montgomi-ry, Assistant Director of Drawing, 2146 T> Street NW. 
Office hours at Myrtilla Miner Normal School, 9 to 12 m. Mondays; 1 to 3 
p. m. Thursdays. 

Edwin N. C. Barnes, Director of Music, 820 Allison Street NW. Office liours 

at Thomson School, 9 to 10 a. m. school days. 
Josephine E. Woemlbt, Assistant Director of Music, 547 Florida. Avenue NW. 

C^ce hours at Cleveland School, 11 to 12 m. Mondays ; 2 to 3 p. m. Fridays. 
Rebecca Stoneboad, Director of Physical Culture, 2606 Garfield Street NW. 

Office hours at Webster School, 3 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays. 
Anita J. Turner, Assistant Director of Physical Culture, 300 T Street NW. 

Office hours at Myrtilla Miner Normal School, 3 to 4 p. m. Wednesdays. 
Ida F. O'Neill, Director of Domestic Art. 807 Varnum Street NW. Office 

liours at Berret School, 1 to 4 p. m. Fridays. 
Eva F. Wilson, Assistant Director of Domestic Art, 940 T Street NW. Office 

hours at Mott School, 1 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays. 
Emma S. Jacobs, Director of Domestic Science, 140 South Clarendon Avenue, 

Clarendon, Va. Office hours at Morse School, 1 to 5 p. m. Mondays and Fri- 
days ; 2 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays. 
JuuA W. Shaw, Assistant Director of Domestic Science, 112 S Street NW. 

Office hours at Mott School, 3 to 4.30 p. m. Tuesdays. 
Oliver W. McDonald, Assistant Supervisor of Manual Training, 623 Tenth 

Street NE. Office hours ;it Simmons School, 9 to 10 a. m. school days. 
Mary F. Maksdex, Director of Penmanship, 1731 First Street NW. Office: 

J. Ormand Wilson Normal School. 
CoBiNNE F. Martin, Assistant Director of Penmanship, 310 New York Avenue 

NW. Office: Myrtilla Miner Normal School. 
Habby O. Hine, Secretary, office of Secretary Board of Education, 3204 High- 
land Place NW., Cleveland Park. Office hours at Franklin School, 8.45 a. m. 

to 4.45 p jn. 

Raymond O. Welmaeth, Chief Accountant, office of Finance Accounting, 227 
John Marshall Place NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 

3 to 5 p. m. 

John W. F. Smith. Statistician, office of Statistics and Pubhcations, 81G Fourth 

Street NW. Oflice hours at Franklin School, 9 to 10 a. m. and 3 to 5 p. m. 
Sadie L. Lewis, Chief Attendance Officer for White Schools, 1311 Farra^ut 

Street NW. Office hours at Berret School, Fourteenth and Q Streets NW., 

9 to 11 a. m. Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays ; 3.30 to 5 p. m. 

Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
Ida G. Richardson, Chief Attendance Officer for Colored Schools, 309 Eleventh 

Street NE. Office hours at Langston School, P Street between North Capitol 

and First Streets NW., 9 to 10 a. m. Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 

Fridays ; 9 to 10 a .m. and 2 to 3.80 p. m. Thursdays. 
Eleanor J. Keene, Clerk in Charge Child Labor Office, 3453 Holmead Place 

NW. Office hours at Franklin School, 10 to 12 o'clock m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 

daily, except Saturdays; 9 to 12 m. Saturdays. 
Hugh F. McQueeny, Superintendent of Janitors, F.ladenshurg Road and New 

York Avenue NE. Office hours at Franklin School, 3 to 4 p. m. Tuesdays and 

Fridays. Phone, Lincohi 1581. 
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BOARD OF EXAMINERS FOR WHITE SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent FRANK W. BALLOU, Chairman; Harry English, Sect-etary, 
2907 P Street NW.; Sarah E. Simons, 1528 Corcoran Street NW. Office 
Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. 

BOAKI) OF KXAMI.NKKS iOK COLOKKl) StUOOLS. 

Superintendent FRANK W. P>ALLOU, Chairman; Nelson E. Weatherless, 
Secretary, 2502 Georj^ia Avenue; G. David Houston, 1758 T Street NW. 
Office, FrankMn Schtml, Thirteenth and K Streets NW. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

■i 

Ben W. Murch, Hupervisiuff rrincipal, first division ; office, Hyde School ; 

residence, 1703 Thirty-fifth Street NW. 
Jessie La Salle, Supeivisitiff Principal, second division ; office, Dennlson School; 

residence, Grace Dodge Hotel. 
Ephraim G. Kimball, Supervimny Principal; third division; office, Powell 

Schocil; residence, 1527 I'ark Road NW. 
Adelaide Davis. Supcrrisimj I'rincliKtU fourth division; office, Henry School; 

residence. Seward Apartment. 400 Pennsylvania Avenue Sl^]. 
Ski.dkn :m. Ki.y, Siipcrrisiiif/ Principal, fifth division; office. Gales School; 

residence. r>0 S Street X\V. 
Floka L. Hkndi.kv. Kuixrrisinu Principal, sixtli division; oliice, Ludlow School ; 

residence, 121 <> L Street NW. 
Hosmer M. Johnson, iSupcrvising Principal, seventh division ; office, Cranch 

school ; residence, 1443 Fairmont Street NW. 
Anne Beebs, SuperviHng Principal, eighth division; office, Jefferson School; 

residence. The Argonne Apartment, 3017 Rodman Street NW. 
Walter B. Patterson, Supervising Principal, ninth division; office, Franklin 

School ; residence, 422 Randolph Street NW. 
John ('. Nm.tk. ^<u}>rrrisinp mmipal, tenth division; office Sumner School; 

residence, l.'ios r Street NW. 
Makion p. Shadd. Siiitcrrisinit rritici pal , eleventh division; oflice. Garnet 

School; residence, 2110 Fourteenth Street XW. 
WiNFiELD S. Montgomkry, ,Supcni.sin<f I'l-incipul, twelfth division; office, JSirn- 

mons School; residence, 1912 Eleventh Street NW. 
John C. Bruce, Supervising Principal, thirteenth division ; office, Lincoln School ; 

residence. The Whitelaw, Apartment 401. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Alkk Dkai.. Principal, Columbia Junior High School. Residence, Victoria 
Apartments. 

Harold B, Warner, Principal, Mine Junior High School. Residence, 215 

Fourteenth Street SE. 
Henry W. Draper, Principal, Langley Junior High School. Residence, 1521 

Thirty-fifth Street NW. 

Howard 1». Savford, Primripal, Macfarland Junior High School. Residence, 

4:509 Kansas Avenue XW. 

G. Smith Wokmley, Principal, Randall Junior High School. Residence, 211 T 
Street XW. . 

Mi.NKoi.A KlUKLAM). Primipal, Shaw Junior High School. Residence, 1106 B 
Street NE. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Stkimjkn K. KuAMKii, J' li iici pu 1 , 1725 Killmuriie Stroet N\V. Office, Central 
H'v^h School. 

Charles Hart, Vrlnripn}, 625 Lexington Street NB. Office, Eastern High 
School. 

Elmkr S. Newton, Principal, 2538 Thirty-seventh Street NW. Office, Western 
High School. 

Allan Davis, Principal, 900 Eleventh Street"^E. Office, Business High School. 
Frank C Da m hi.. Principal, Chevy Chase, Md. Office, McKinley Manual Train- 
ing High Sciiool. 

Waitkr li. ►Smith, Principal, i80i» Second Street NW. Office, Dunbar High 

Scliool. 

Aurin i: C. Nkwma.n. I'ri iK^ipol, 504 T Street X\V. Office. Armstrong Manual 
rniiiiing High Schcjol. 

NORM A I- soiooi.s. 

Annie M. Goding, Principal, 1419 R Street NW. Office, J. Ormond Wilson Nor- 
mal School. 

Eugene A. Clakk, Pnncipal, 1915 Second Street NW. Office, Myrtilla Miner 
Normal School. 

vocational and pkevocational schools. 

William F. Smith, Principal, 1340 F Street NE. Office, Smallwood SchooL 
Henry F. IjOWE, Principal, 215 Fifth Street NE. Office, Lenox School. 
F. i:. Parks, Jr., Principal, 1935 Fifteenth Street NW. Office, Cardozo Manual 
Training School. 

J.iX)NORA (\ UA.NDoi.iMf. Principal, 1240 Kearney Street NE. Office, O Street 

Manual 'I'lalning School. 
ALK K P. r.Aui,o\\ . Tcuchcr in Charpc, i:i04 S Street NW. Office, Phelps Manual 

Training Scho«)l. 

AM ERICA MZATiON WORK. 

Maude E. Aiton, Principal Americanization Work, The Portner. Office, Co- 
lumbia Junior High School. 

MEDICAL INSPECTOR. 

JoKEiMj A. Mt iii'HY, Vhicf Medical and Sanitary Inspector, 1425 Chapin Street. 
Uffic-e hours at Franklin School, Thirteenth and K Streets NW., 2 to 3 p. m. 
on school days. 
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Thr Hoard of Edvcution of the District of Columbia, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I have the honor to submit herewith the annual report of the super- 
intendent of schools for the year ending June 30, 1923. This report 
follows the same general plan as the report submitted last year. The 
report is divided into four sections. 

Section I contains a hriof description of the more important ad- 
ministrative changes during the school year 1922-23. 

Section II has always been given over to the discussion of that 
topic which the superintendent of schools believes represents the out- 
standing development of the year. In this report Section II is de- 
voted to the extension of the junior high schools. This section shows 
the systematic preparation which took place during 1922-23 in an- 
ticipation of the opening of four junior high schools in September, 
1923. 

Section III reviews the present situation with respect to school- 
house accommodations. 

Section IV includes the annual reports submitted by certain school 
officials. It is impossible to include the reports of all officers. This 
section will be of interest to those wlio desire to learn from the mem- 
bers of the superintendent's statf their opinions with regard to some 
of the developments which have taken place in the school system dur- 
ing the last three years. 

The superintendent deeply appreciates the confidence of the com- 
munity and of the Board of Education expressed in his unanimous 
reelection as superintendent of schools for three years, beginning 
July 1, 1923. 

The confidence and support of the public is desired and sought by 
every worthy pul)lic official. The evidences of that confidence and 
support which have been ever present during my three years as super- 
intendent of schools have been a source of constant inspiration and 
encouragement. It is a privilege to work with a Board of Education 
made up of members who appreciate the importance of their joint 
responsibilities, and who devote themselves so unselfishly and so 
effectively to the discharge of their duties as public servants. 

The united support of school officials, teachers, and other em- 
I>loyees; the courageous efforts of the Board of Commissioners; the 
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sympathetic interest of the Bureau of the Budget; the growing in- 
terest and activity of members of the House and Senate: the continu 
ous support of a united press: and overw]ie]min<r l)n})lic' opinion, tn 
favor of a (•oin])reliensive pro^rrani of school betterment, combine to 
give unusual promise for the future. 
Respectfully submitted. 

Frank W. Ballotj, 
Superintendent of Schools. 



I. THE SCHOOL TEAI lf22-23. 



The school year of 1922-23 has been marked by some sad disap- 
pointments and some promising conditions. Unf oii:unately, no school 
legislation was enacted by Congress during its last session. For a 
period of more than two years every effort that could be devised has 
been put forth by the District of Columbia for securing the enact- 
ment by Congress of a teachers' salary bill and other legislation lock- 
ing toward the improvement of the public schools. 

At the very close of the session the teachers' salary bill failed of 
})assa^e in the House, after having j)assed the Senate. The compul- 
sory attendance and school census bill passed tlie Senate, but failed 
to receive tlie consideration of (lie House. The bill proA^idino- for 
free textbooks and educational supplies for high-school pupils was 
not passed by either the Senate or the House. The anticipated legis- 
lation resulting from the investi«:ation of Senator Capper's joint 
committee was not even introduced into Congress. 

The- failure of these bills in Congress illustrates the difficulties of 
operating a system of public education for the people of Washington 
under present conditions. The failure of these bills reinforces the 
observation of the superintendent in his annual report of 1922, when 
he pointed out that the difficulty of securino- appropriate legislation 
was one of the reasons why educational progress in Washington is so 
slow. 

On the other hand, the developments within the District of Colum- 
bia, and Especially in the school system, are encouraging. The con- 
structive program for school betterment continues to have the undi- 
vided support of public opinion and the press. The constructive 
program of the Board of Education is universally indorsed by civic 
bodies and citizens' associations. Teachers and officers are united 
in a program of school betterment, conditioned only by limited finan- 
cial resources and legislative restrictions, 

1. MEANING OF " PAKENT " IN FRE2E TUITION LAW. 

During the school year 1921-22 the question arose over the mean- 
ing of the word "parent" in the legislative provisions relating to 
free tuition of pupils in the public schools. As is usual in such 
cases, the opinion of the corporation counsel was «)ught by the 
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Board of Education. The opinion of the corporation counsel 
follows : 

November 21, 1921. 

To THE Ck>MMISSIONEBS, D. G. : 

' Under the provisions of the act of Congress approved March 3, 1915, non- 
resident pupils whose parents are employed officially or otherwise in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are entitled to free tuition in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the question for de<-ision presented by this reference is, 
therefore, what is the iiieauing of the word i)arents"? 

Webster dehnes "parent" as "one wlio be.irets or brink's fortli olTsjirin.ir, a 
father or mother." and the courts have adopted th:s delinition of the word 
(see Words and Phrases, Vol. Ill, paj^e S71. and also 20 Kulin^ Case T.aw, 
585), which last-mentioned authority is to the effect (hat tlie step-i»arents. 
grandparents, and other relatives, who take a child into their home and care 
for it as if it were their own, can hardly be said to come within the scope of 
the term "parent** though they are said to stand in loco pttrentiSt aiul are 
oft^ held to have assumed quorsi parental obligations and acquired quasi 
parental rights, but a statute giving the right to sue for the death of a child 
to its parents does not extend this right to one standing in a quasi parental 
relation. Citinjj Thornburg v. American Strawboard Co., 141 Ind. 443; Citi- 
zens' Street Ry. Co. v. Cooper, 22 Ind. App. 459. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the nonresident pupil mentioned in this 
reference is not entitled to free tuition in the pnblie schools of the District of 
Columlna for any portion of the time from Sejjtember 19. 1021. forward, as 
the guardianship of Mrs. McCarthy does not make her a " parent " witliin the 
meaning of the law. 

If Congress had intended to include children in the care of foster parents, 
guardians, or relatives, it would undoubtedly have said so. 

F. H. Stephens, 
Corporation Counsel, D. C. 

Pursuant to the opinion of the ('()i'])oratic>n counsel, (he I^xiard of 
Education at its meeting held June T. 1922. a(l<)])te(l the followin<r 
order, whicli was prepared and recommended for adoption by the 
superintendent of schools: 

Ordered, That in accordance with a decision of the corporation counsel, ap- 
proved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, right to exemption 
under the provisions of the act approved .Tunc 2G. 1012. as amended by the acts 
approved July 21. 1014, March 3, 101.1. March 1017. March 2.S. 101S. Au.irust 
31, 1018, July 11. 1010, June 5. 1020. and Fohiuary 22. 1022, sli.all apply on 
and after .July 1, 1022. only to tlie parent— fatln-r or mother- of llio nonresident 
pupil, and shall not apply to any person, persons, or oriranizat ions standinir in 
loco parentis, or who may have assumed quasi parental obligations, or who 
may have acquired quasi parental rights. 

In the above opinion, the ])rosent corporation counsel differs from 
the opinion of the precedincr corporation counsel, and the above 
order modifies a loner ( stablished practice of the school department 
with respect to free tuition. 
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2. LOUISE F. DENNY V. THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Louise F. Denny brought suit against the Board of Education and 
the school officials to compel the superintendent and the board to 
give her a probationary appointment. A class 6, group B teacher 
was given leave of absence for study for short periods at a time 
during the school year 1921-22. In accordance with the rules of 
tlio board, as the school officials believed, this <2;roiip B teacher was 
assured a return to the position which she formerly held. As pro- 
vided in the rules undei- such circumstances, a temporary teacher was 
appointed in the school from which the 6-B teacher took leave. 

The contention of the counsel for Miss Denny at a conference with 
the Board of Education was that the rules of the board under which 
the 6-B teacher was given leave of absence require the superintendent 
of schools to make a probationary appointment instead of a tem- 
porary appointment. The following are some of the other consid- 
erations which entered into this case : 

1. Under what particular rule the 6-B teacher was given leave of 
absence. 

2. That Louise F, Denny was not eligible to be appointed as a 
6-B teacher. 

3. That there were no 6-B candidates on the eligible list who could 
be appointed to the position left temporarily vacant in the colored 
schools by the leave of absence of a 6-B teacher. 

4. That if a 6-B teacher were to be appointed the 6-B salary in 
the colored schools would have to be transferred to the white schools. 

In March, 1923, the corporation counsel informed the Board of 
P^ducation that Justice Hoehling had rendered a decision in the 
above case in favor of the Board of Education. 

3. COMrTROLLEIi GENERAl's KULING ON RETIREMENT OF TEACHERS. 

The followinof correspondence between the superintendent of 
schools, the Auditor of the District of Columbia, and the Comptrol- 
ler General is of sufficient importance to teachers, to officers, and to 
the public to warrant its being included in toto in the annual re- 
port. 

June 6y 1922. 

Maj. D. J. Donovan, 

Auditor, District of Columbia, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Major Donovan : I desire to bring to your attention for your con- 
sideration two typical cases in regard to teacliers who, because of ill health 
or otlier reasons, are physically absent from the performance of their duties 
although they maintain a legal relation with the school system. 

The first case is that of Miss W. G. Hartman, teacher at the McKinley 
Manual Training School. Miss Hartman is now nearii^ the of the period 
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allowed by the rules of the Board of Education during which a teacher may 
be absent with siil)stitute. 

According to tlie rules of the Board of Education a teacher at tlie end of 
the period for wliich siil>.stitiito service i.s allowed is automatically taken olT 
the current pay roll and is replaced by a teacher under temporary ai»poiidment. 
It is to be noted that this rule specifically provides that the teacher under tem- 
porary appointment must be appointed for a period not to extend beyond the 
return of the sick teacher. This means that the sick teacher who has exceeded 
her period allowed for substitute service may return at any time and the 
term of service of the temporary teacher automatically expires at her return. 

It is the conception and intention of the Board of Education that this re- 
moval of the teacher from the current pay roll does not separate her from the 
service in the sense that she must requalify and be rejippointed to assume the 
full status as a teacher in the service of the Board of Education. It is con- 
strued that the service of the temporary teacher who is in fact merely a 
substitute on full pay does not effect the status of the teacher in relation 
to her position as an employee of the lioard of Education. This teacher is 
construed as a member of the faculty of the McKinley Manual Training School 
and is so carried on our rolls during tlie period of absence, although her name 
is temporarily withdrawn from the current pay roll owing to the fact that 
her service is being performed by a person placed upon the pay roll for account- 
ing purposes. 

The next case which we desire to submit is the case of Miss A. J. Du Breuil. 
This teacher is a member of the faculty of the Cfentral High Srliool and was 
given leave of absence for purposes of study on Septembei- 1, 1921, for one year. 
Under the regulations of the lionrd of Education a tcncher may be given leave 
of absence not t<» oxcced one year U>v purposes of stud.w l>ui'ing tiie period of 
this absence a regular appdintment, citlicr permanent nr temi»orary, is made 
to this position. At the expiration of the period f<»r winch leave has been 
granted the teacher on leave has the legal right to reinstatement without 
further qualifications. This reinstatement may be to the same or to some other 
position for which the teacher is eligible. It is the conception and tJie inten- 
tion of the Board of Education that a teaclier on leave is to be carried upon 
our rolls as a teacher in the service of the Board of Education, and it is 
directly stated in the regulations of the Board of Education that this teacher 
has the preferred right aiu.ve all the other eligibles to be reassigned to the 
active service. In no sense is tliis teacher regarded as being severed from her 
connections with the school system. The teaclier takes her leave with the 
understanding that she remains in the school service, and the Board of Educa- 
tion grants sucli leave with the same understanding. 

The purpose of tlie Board of Education in granting a leave of absence for 
purposes of study is to give the school system the benelit of improved service of 
a teacher who is willing at her own cost and at a sacrifice of her salary to 
attend educational courses which will better prepare her for the work which 
dhe is undertaking in the Washington public school system. The fundamental 
purpose of granting this leave is to give the schools the benefit of the improved 
service of a better prepared teacher, and the personal benefit of the teacher is 
no factor in considering whether or not such leave should be granted. The 
teacher engages to undertake this work of self-improvement without expecting 
the District of Coluud)ia to assunte any responsibility or liability whether in 
payment of the teacher's time or expenses incurred in the course of improve- 
ment of this teacher. 

It is the opinion of the Board of Education that the status of these teachers 
in regard to pension rights under the act providing for the retirement of 
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teachers in tlie Washington piihlic seliools is in nowise alTected hy this tempo- 
rary withdrawing of tliese teachers' names from tlie current pay roll, and we 
are respectfully submitting this statement to you to determine whether your 
opinion is in accordance with that of the Board of Education. 
Sincerely yours, 

Frank W. Ballou, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

In his reply tlie auditor submits the opinion of the Comptroller 
General on the case of Miss M. J. Peabocly, which case is similar to 
the cases cited in the superintendent's letter of June 6, 1922. 

August 30, 1922. 

Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 

Superintendent PuhHc aSc//oo,'.s. 

Franklin NrAoo/ liuildiuy, \\'u.s}ii)i(/ton, D. V. 
Dear Docku: r..\Li.(>! : 1 am forwardin.ir Iierewilh for the Inrormation of the 
school anthoriiies a <-«ipy of a (le<-isif>n rendered by the Comptroller General of 
the United Stales, at the request of this otlice transmitted through the commis- 
sioners, in the case of M. J. Peahody, a teacher in the schools. The conclusion 
reached in this case will serve as a guide in future applications for retirement 
under the teachers' retirement law. 
Very truly yours, 

(Signed) I). J. Donovan, 

Auditor of the District of Columbia. 

The opinion of the Comptroller General is contained in the follow- 
ing letter of August 25, 1922, addressed to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. 

August 25, 1922. 

A D 6904 

The President of the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

Sib: I have you letter of July 22, ld22, requesting decision whether Miss 
M. L. Peabody, a teacher in the public schools of the District of Columbia, is 
entitled to retirement and payment of an annuity under the provisions of the 
act of January 15, 1920, providing for retirement of teacliers in said schools. 

It appears that Miss Peahody was appointed a teacher in the public schools 
of tlie District of Columbia October 20, 1910, and taught continuously tlierein 
to September 1, 1918. From September 1, 1918, to Septeml)er 1, 1919, she was 
absent on leave without pay granted because of personal illness. From Septem- 
ber 1, 1919, to December 14, 1920, she was again in an active teaching status 
in the schools. From December 15, 1920, to February 9, 1921, she was again 
absent on leave without pay because of personal illness. She was in an active 
teaching status from February 10, to June 30, 1921, and was again absent on 
leave without pay because of personal illness from July 1, 1921, to June 3, 
1922, on which latter date the Board of (Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia adopted an order retiring her from and after tliat date because of 
disahility under the provisions of the act of .lanuary iri. 1920. 

Section 4 of the act of .lanuary 15, 1920, 41 Stat. .•588. provides: 

That any teacher who shall have reached the age of forty-five, or 
who shall have taught continuously for fifteen years in the public scliools 
of the District of CJolumbia, and who by reason of accident or illness 
not due to vicious habits has become physically or mentally disabled and 
incapable of satisfactorily performing the duties of teacher, may be re- 
tired by the Board of Education under the provisions hereinafter stated. 
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Miss Peabody had reached the age of 45 and therefore was eligible to retire- 
ment raider the terms of this section, subject to other provisicms of the retire- 
ment act 

Section 8 of the act provides : 

* ♦ * No sum shall he paid to any teaclioi- upon liis retirement under 

the provisidiis of section 4 lieiM^of nnh^ss lu^ shall have Ixmmi employed con- 
tinuously Ji teacher in the public schools of tiie District of Coluinhhi 
for ten years immediately prior to his retirement. 

Decision of this case turns upon tlie coustruction to be given to the word " em- 
ployed," as used in this connection. If its scope is limited to employment in 
actual teaching. Miss Peabody can not qualify under section 8 of the act for 
payment of annuity. If, on the other hand, it relates to employment on the 
active list of public-school teachers of the District she was so employed for 
more than 10 years preceding the date set for her retirement. 

Sections 4 and 8 of the act deal with retirem(^nt ff)r pliysical or mental dis- 
ability. A ruling that would restrict the meanini: of the word "employed" as 
used therein to an actual teachinj? status wouhl porhaiis oxrlndo many cases 
which would seem to come within the intent and purpose of the law. It is of 
interest in tliis connection to note that section 4 uses dilTerent lan^ua.^e in fix- 
ing the minimum service of teachers under 45 years of age who may retire for 
disability. In such cases the section requires that they shall have — 

Taught continuously for fifteen years in the public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Rule 43-D prescribed by the Board of Education of the District of CJolumbia 
limits consecutive temporary leave of absence of teachers in the public ^schools 
to not exceeding one cal^dsur year. During periods of such authorized leave 
the teachers, being assignable to teaching duty upon expiration of the granted 
leave, continue in an active duty status, as distinguished from a permanent re- 
tired status formerly provided for in case of longer authorized absence. (1 
Comp. Gen. H.IS.) A teacher who has been in such active duty status continu- 
f»usly for 10 years and who has reached the age of 4.1 is eligil)le for retirement 
;:n(l payment of annuity under the provisions of sections 4 and 8 of the retire- 
ment act. Payment of Mi.ss I'eabody's retirement annuity will be governed 
accordingly. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) J. R. McGabl, 

Comptroller Oeneral, 

P^roiii tlie above opinion it is clear tliat a leave of absence to a 
teacher, under the rules of the J^oard of Education, does not entirely 
sever her connection with the public schools, within the meaning of 
the retirement act, and that her service during such leave of absence 
is to be considered as continuous, following her return to active serv- 
ice. In other words, a teacher is construed to be in continuous service, 
even though she is not continuously in a pay status. 

4. LTTIGATION OVER SIX-B EXAMINATION. 

Under date of August 2, 1922, the corporation counsel reported to 
the superintendent that Judge Hoehling had signed a formal order 
discharging the rule to show caiise in the case of Wallis and others v. 
the Board of Education, which suit had been pending some time. 
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The corporation counsel indkated that the Board of Ediicaticm was 
then at liberty to hold the 6-B examination which had been post- 
poned by this litigation. These facts were reported to the Board 
of Education at its meeting on September 6. 

Accordingly the postponed examination was scheduled and held 
on September 30, 1922. 

On October 5, 1922, some of the persons concerned in the above- 
mentioned litigation filed another suit against the Board of Educa- 
tion to prevent the publication of the eligible list which would re- 
sult from the examination. Although the examinations were held 
and the results determined, the report of the examination could not 
be made to the Board of Education pending the adjustment of this 
second suit. By agreement between the corporation counsel and ^ 
the attorney for the teachers the suit was withdrawn. The eligible 
list resulting from the examination was finally presented to the Board 
of Education at its meeting of February 7. Appointments were 
immediately made fi'om that list. 

In accordance witli the directions of the Board of Education the 
names of i^ersons on the list of eligihles resulting from the preceding 
6-B examination were merged with the names of the persons suc- 
cessfully passing the examination of September 30, thereby con- 
solidating into one list the names of all persons who had passed a 
6-B examination, who remained unappointed. 

The systematic practice of the board of examiners has been to 
determine the eligibility from the date of the examination. If this 
were to be done in the case of this postponed examination, persons 
who passed the examination would actually be eligible for the period 
of time from the date of the publishing of the eligible list on Feb- 
ruarv 7 until December, 1928. when the next examination would 
naturally be held. Since it was the intention of the Board of Edu- 
cation that all candidates should be eligible for a period of two 
years, the superintendent recommended that the Board of Education 
extend the eligibility of the candidates for a period of two years 
from September, 1922. In all probability all persons whose names 
appear on this consolidated list for 6-B salaries will be appointed 
before the next eligible list is established. 

5. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF TEACHERS. 

During the past school year opportunities have been provided by 
the school authorities for teachers to pursue professional courses. 
As a part of the program for qualifying teachers for junior higk 
school positions, courses were offered during the summer of 1922 yr- 

mathematics, geography, and English. Columbia T'nivei'sity, iii 
cooperation with the school authorities, oti'ered extension courses 
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throughout the Avintor. Prof. Thomas C Bii^i^trs conducted a coui-se 
on " The Junior High School," Miss Jessie La Salle one on " The 
Psychology and Treatment of Exceptional Children," and Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams one on " Educational Hygiene." 

Georjre Washington Uni«rei"sity and Howard University show espe- 
L'Vdl t onsidei ation for the Washington teachers in the arrangement of 
their schechilcs of classes. X umbers of the teachers have pursued 
courses in tliese institutions, as shown in (he rej)orts of [)rofessional 
work which they liave submitted to the superintendent each year 
durinir the past three years. 

All teachers attend the teachers' institutes, which are tinanced by 
contributions from the teachers. The following meetings were held 
during the past year : 

January 12, \iy2:i : 

Democracy's peril — the teacher to the rescue, Dr. Henry Louis Smith, presi- 
dent of WushingLou and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Some inequalities In American education to-day. Miss Charl Ormond 
Williams, field secretary of the National Education Association. 

Educational movements of to-day, Dr. Frank P. Graves, State Commissioner 
of Education, New York State. 
May IS. 1028: 

A call to service, Dr. Jolin H. Beveridge, saperintend^t of schools, Omaha, 

Nebr. 

Child welfare, Mrs. Helen T. WooUey, assistant director, Merrill-Palmer 

School, Detroit, Mich. 
Round-table conferences : 

Dramatization in the elementary schools, led by Miss Jessie La Salle, of 

Columbia University. 
Science for everybody, led by Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, director of science 

service, Washington, D. C. 
Physical training in junior and senior high schools, led by Dr. J. F. 

Williai^is. of Columbia University. 
Extra (uiricula activities, led by Dr. James M. <;ius.s, department of public 

instruction, Pennsylvania. 

At a meeting of the teachers' council on March 12, 1928, it was 
suggested to the superintendent that the teachers' council replace the 
former institute committee in the conduct of the institute. A com- 
mittee was appointed from the membership of the teachers' council, 
with Miss Cecilia P. Dulin as chairman. The institute of May 18 
was or^ranized bv this coniiiiittee. 

Diirinor the montlis of May and June, a v(m v Hne professional serv- 
ice was performed l)y a hiroe oroup of teachers in the pieparation 
of tentative courses for the use of the junior high schools. Each 
teacher in tlie junior high schools was placed on a committee, and the 
course of study in each subject was prepared by the teachers of the 
subject. The course was then reviewed by a committee of officers 
and finally approved by the superintendent. 
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In connection with the opening of the night schools in October, 

1922, the superintendent submitted an order for the approval of the 
Board of Education limiting a teacher's service to three nights in 

any week, and after July 1, 1923, to not more than four consecutive 
years of service in the night schools, in addition to service in the day 
schools. The formal order was as follows: 

Ordered, That no educational emploj'ee shall be appointed in the night 
schools for more flian three nights' service in any one week or after July 1, 

1923, have more than four consecutive years' service in the night schools. 

The above order was approved, with the understanding that it 
does not apply to educational employees in the night schools who 
were not also employees in the day schools. 

Th(» a])oye order is for tlie purpose of conserving the professional 
efficiency of day school-teachers hy preyenting them from teaching 
in the night schools every hftli year. This i)rovision is also in the 
interest of providing opportunities in the night schools for a larger 
number of day school-teachers, who annually seek opportunity to 
teach in the night schools but who are deprived of that opportunity 
if present employees are continued year after year. 

On the suggestion of the officers in charge of evening schools a 
conference was held in the superintendent's office on March 8, 1923. 

In the discussion of the literal application of this order at the 
conference of school officials it was pointed out that 56 of the 70 
employees in the white schools having served four or more years 
would be ineligible for appointment in the evening schools next 
year; 44 of the 00 employees in the colored schools would be simi- 
larly affected. It was agreed that the principle which prompted the 
order is sound and should be put into force. It was further agreed 
that to put the order into operation completely on July 1, 1923, would 
greatly interfere with the efficiency of the evening schools. Accord- 
ingly it was agreed: 

1. That the services of these teachers who shall, by July 1, 1923. 
have taught more than four years in the evening schools shall be 
gradually discontinued, one-foi#rth of the number to be dropped each 
year until the entire number is dropped. 

2. That, otlier things ])eing equal, preference in continuing persons 
in the oyening schools shall be given to those teachers who have 
served the shorter time in the night schools, whose ratings in the day 
school service are highest, whose night-school Avork is satisfactory, 
and whose places can not be filled with another competent person. 

3. That the general application of the rule in regard to both teach- 
ers and principals should be based upon whether or not it was possi- 
ble to reolace satisfactorily the employee concerned. If the officials 
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immediately charged with the responsibility and direction were will- 
ing to certify that the teacher or principals could not be replaced by 

another person and would render reasonably satisfactory service, the 
rules should not apply to this individual. If such certification can 
not be made by the officials above indicated, the rules should be 
allowed to apply to both principals and teachers on the basis of the 
proportion set forth above. 

A second order affecting the educational employees in the summer 

and evening schools was also approved at a meeting of the board of 
education on October 4, 1922, as follows : 

Ordered. Tliut on and after September 1, 1022, no educational oinployoo shall 
l»e appointed or carried ou more than two school pay rolls duriniL? any liscal 
year unless it is impossible to obtain another competent person for the position : 
Provided, That this order shall not affect, during the fiscal year ending Jnne 80, 
1923, any educational employee who was appointed and carried on the vacation 
S(.*hool pay roll during said fiscal year. 

Since tlie teachers in the District arc soinctiines consichM'ed Fed- 
eral emj^loyees, and since the spirit oi conjrressional k'<4ishition is 
against the employment of a person in two dill'erenl departments of 
the Govermnent, it seemed necessary to pass the above order, even 
though it may work some hardship on certain individuals, and modi- 
fies a practice of long standing. 

At a conference of school officials directing evening and summer 
schools, held in the superintendent's office March 8, 1923, the follow- 
ing agreements were reached regarding the administration of this 
order : 

1. That each summer school shall be considered as articidatinc: with 
the preceding school year, and that the teachers who have boon 
employed in the evening schools of the preceding school year shall 
not be eligible for appointment in the following summer session. 

7. COMPTROLLER GENERAL's RULING ON THE $2,000 SALARY LIMITATION. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education held October 4, 1922, 
the superintendent cited the $2,000 salary limitation, and the em- 
barrassments it presents in securing teachers for night-school work. 
Heretofore the board has engaged son^ Federal Government experts, 
from the Department of Agriculture and in accounting, about '20 
teachers in all. Under the comptrollers decision it is now inii)os- 
sible to appoint such, without iirfrinaeiuent oi' the law. as tlic ni<»ht- 
school salary is to l)e on a i)cr annum basis of :M'2 days, even of a per 
diem rate is named and it is acknowledged that employment can not 
extend bevond eiirht months in anv vear. 

Mr. Houston raises the question about this construction of the 
comptroller's decision as made by the school officials. .He is in- 
formed by the superintendent that this is the auditor's construction. 
On motion the superintendent was directed to take the matter before 
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the corporation counsel, for an exact construction of the comptrol- 
ler's decision as it applies to night-school employees. 

At the meeting of tlie board on January IT, 1923, the opinion of 
the Comptroller General was presented to the Board of Education. 
The statement of the comptroller, addressed to the commissioners, is 
quoted below: 

Ck>MPTBOLi£B General of the United States, 

Washinfftonf January IS, 192S. 

A D 72v>3 

The Board of Commissioners 

of the District of Columbia. 

GE^'TT.?:^rEN : I have your letter of November 8, 1022, transmitting the request 
of the superintendent of scliools for decision as to whetlier or not section 6 of 
tlie act of May 10, 191G, as amended by the act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 
120-582), is api)lical)le to teachers in tlie night schools of the District of Colum- 
bia, who are also employed by the United States, or the District of Columbia, 
in some other capacity. 

The section referred to is as follows: 

That unless otherwise specially authorized by law, no money appro- 
priated by this or any other Act shall be available for payment to any 

person receiving more than one salary when the combined amount of 
said salaries exceeds the sum of $2,000 per annum, but this shall not 
apply to retired officers or enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard, or to officers and enlisted men of the Organized 
Militia and Naval Militia in the several States, Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

This act was f urtlier amended by the act of October 6, 1917, as follows : 

Section six' of the legislative, oxccutivo, and judicial appropriation 
act approved May 10, 1910, as amended by the Naval Appropriation Act 
approved August 29, 191G, shall not apply to teachers in the public 
schools of the District of Columbia who are also employed as teachers 
of night schools and vacation schools. 

The only classes exempt from the provisions of the section referred to are 
those specifically named in the act quoted, and since teachers in the night 
schools of the District of Columbia are paid from funds appropriated by Con- 
gross you are advised that such of them as are employed l)y the United States 
or the District of Columbia in any capacity outside of the enumerated classes 
are subject to the limitations imposed by the act of May 10, 1910. 

It appears that teachers in the night schools are paid on a per diem basis, 
and you also request a decision as to whether in computing the $2,000 limitation 
the basis for determining their compensation should be on the number of nights 
they actually work or on the actual numljer of working days in the year. 

It has been repeatedly held by this office that for the purpose of detennhiing 
the annual rate of compensation of per diem employees when such employees 
are not regularly paid a per diem for every day in the year, such compensation 
should be computed on the basis of 312 days in a year, regardless of the number 
of days actually worked in such year (24 Comp. Dec. 217-:«)0). Tlierofore in 
determining whether or not the per diem rate of compensation paid emjjloyees 
in tlic night scliools exceeds the $2,000 limitation, the computation should be 
based on the payment of such per diem nite lor 312 days in tlie year regardless 
of the number of nights of actual service in such schools. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed) J. L. McCakl, 

Comptroller General. 
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The decision qu<^ed ratified the prevailing practice, whereby 
teachers of the day schools are freed tmm the $2,000 limitation in 
teaching in the night schools of the District of Columbia. All other 
employees are subject to the $2,000 limitation imposed by the act of 
May 10, 1910. In computing tlie annual salary of the night-school 
teacher, as such, 312 days shall be considered as a year on a per dieiu 
basis, on which night-school teachers are eni])loyed, regardless of the 
number of nights of actual service in such schools. 



At the recjuest of the board of apportionment, the superintendent 
appointed a connnittee on November 1 to make a survey of the liglit- 
ing of public-school buildings and to submit rccommendtit ions witli 
respect to a program of procedure in improving the lighting of school 
buildings. This committee, consisting of Mr. Patterson as chairman, 
Mr. Ely, and Doctor Montgomery, made an exhaustive study of the 
situation, and submitted a very carefully formulated report and 
recommendations. As funds become available for lighting purposes, 
the procedure suggested by the committee is being followed. 

A large number of the parent-teacher associations are particularly 
interested in improving the lighting of their schools, and in some 
cases haA^e offered to furnish private funds to supj)lenient the limited 
appropriations for this purpose. 



The public schools, either directly or indirectly, reach most of the 
homes of the community. The schools are growiuir to be ujore and 
more social institutions rather than institutions for the (h'V('l()[)m(Mit 
of individuals as such. The schools uiuh'rtakc to serve the commu- 
nity and the State as well as to serve individuals. 

Pers(ms interested in promoting any public enter])rise recognize 
that the schools and the official organization of the school department 
provide an ever-ready means of prompt and effective communication 
with the public. Year after year an increasing number of requests 
are made that the schools participate in the promotion of various 
publicity progi^ams. During the school year 1922-23 the public 
schools were asked to participate officially in the following desig- 
nated " weeks : " 

Fire Prevention Week. 

Cancer Week. 

Children's Book Week. 

Better Speech Week. 

Safety Week. 

American Education Week. 



8. SURVEY OF LIGHTING IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
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Drama Week. 
Thrift Week. 
National Garden Week. 
Conservation of Eyesight Week. 
Music Week. 

In addition to the above requests, the schools were asked officially 
to participate in many special celebrations or ^' days " during the 
past school year. 

It is the opinion of some of the school officials that the systematic 
work of the public schools is inevitably bf)uncl to be interfered with 
if all such it^quests are granted. The school officials ni\ist adopt some 
policy which will on the one hand give the school pupils an opportu- 
nity to participate in all worthy undertakings which it will profit the 
pupils to participate in, and on the other not to interfere too seriously 
with their daily educational program. 

A. Safety Week, 

The instruction in safety which has been carried on throughout the 
past school year received its greatest emphasis during Safety Week, 
November 26 to December 2, 1922. 

A committee of school officials, of which Mr. B. W. Murch was 
chairman, worked with the Washington Safety Cotocil in making 
plans for the observance of the week. The teachers were supplied by 
the superintendent with a series of model lessons on safety, and a list 
of reconmiendations of the school committee. The reconmiendations 
are grouped as follows : 

I. Instructions in the schools to be given by the teacher : 

1. The appointment in each building of a committee of teachers to boost 

the campaign for no accidents. 

2. Lessons to be taught hy teachers according to the printed instruc- 

tions from tlie connuittee on Safety Week on tlie various subjects 
relative to safety. Continued instruction on the preservation of 
life, and limb daily throughout the year as a regular and serious 
part of the classroom instruction. 

3. Mottoes, posters, and slogans prepared under the direction of the art 

department in the high schools and by the teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools ; the encouragement of pupils to submit original slo- 
gans in Qompetition, the excellent ones to be placed on blackboard 
and changed from time to time. Excellent posters to be displayed 
in neigh l)orhood business places. 

4. Emphasis on the danger of roller skating and bicycle riding on the 

streets, especially in the early mcn-ning and the late afternoon. 

5. Contests among the classes within the building for the purpose of 

arousing greater interest. 
t>. As i)ai't of the opening exercise each morning, ask pupils how many 
on way to school were careful to avoid accident, and on dismissal 
give a word of warning. Eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
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II. Increased precautions around the scliool: 

1. Study by the principal and teachers in eacli building of the traffic 

conditions in tlie neighborliood so as to be better able to give intel- 
ligent advice to pupils. Undesirable traflBc conditions to be re- 
ported to police department 

2. More specific rules in each building with regard to itdler lE^adng and 

bicycle riding in the proximity of the school. Greater ^ert to be 
made to avoid playground accidents. 

3. The appointment of older boys of the schools to serve as gnardiana 

of the smaller children at points of danger within the vicinity of 
the school, as, for instance, where alleys from garagOEi open upon 
the sidewalks. 

III. Cooperation with the home and with the municipal authorities: 

1. Have eacli pupil write a letter to his parents r^Hiuesting them to 

cooperate in every way to prevent accidents on the streets, in the 
home, or on the playgrounds. Urge parents to reply to these 
letters. 

2. Talks in elementary classes by police captains. 

3. Talks to high-school assemblies by speakers to be secured Som the 

committee on speakers for Safety Week. Similar talks to be given 
in grade schools having assembly halls. 

4. Participation in the parade on Friday, December 1, by the high- 

school cadets. 

5. At tlie end of " No Accident Week " the pupils to send in, in letter 

form, a full repoi-t of all building activities relating to " Safety 
First"'; the building i)i-incipal to select the most effective one, 
copies of which should be sent to Doctor Ballon, superintendent of 
schools, Major Sullivan, superintendent of police, Mr. William F. 
Ham, chairman of citizens committee on public safety, Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., General Offices Fourteenth and C Streets, 
NW., and t6 Mr. C. W. Price, secretary of Washington Safety First 
Committee, Old Federal National Bank Building, Fourteenth and 
G Streets NW. / 

B. American Education Week, 

The entire city cooperated with the school system in the observance 
of American Education Week. Ofiicials of the school system pre- 
pared statements for the use of the press on the topics for each day 
of the week — citizensliip, patriotism, schools and teachers, illiteracy, 
equality of opportunity, and physical education. The Board of 
Trade held an " Education Night" at which it pledged its support to 
the improvement of the schools. , 

A leading feature of the celebration of the week by the schools was 
the dedication of new school buildings and additions to buildings 
which had recently been occupied. 
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Additional schoolhouae accommodations dedicated during American Education 

Week, December 1922. 



Date ot dedicatiim. 


School. 


Date opened for use. 


Dec. 4 

Dec. 4 




One room Oct. 27; whole boikiing, 

Nov. 15. 
September. 1921. 
Oct. 30, 1922. 
Nov. 14, 1922. 
Oct. 31, 1922. 
Sept. 18, 1922. 
Oct. 30, 1922. 
Sept. 18. 1922. 


Dec. 5 

Dec. 6 

Dec. 7 

Dec. 8 

Dec. 8 


Monroe (4-room additicm) 

Kingsman (new 8-room building) 

Deanwood (4-room addition) 



10. CONFERENCES OF THE BOAliD WITH THE COMMUNITY. 

The l^oard of Education invited representatives of all civic 
bodies to meet in conference with the board on December 5. At 
that time the board's estimates of needs for tlie school year 1924, 
which had just l^eeii presented to Congress, were reviewed for the 
information of the delegates. The status of tlie pending school 
legislation, the compulsory education, free textbooks, and teachers' 
salary bills, was explained. 

These delegates proposed the appointment of a committee to make 
plans for a city-wide support of the school legislation and of in- 
creased appropriations for the schools. The committee was ap- 
pointed by Doctor Simon, president of the board, with the following 
membership : 

Mr. H. H. Ohissie, C kairnuin. 

Dr. Milton Fairchild. 

Mr. Ira B. Nutter. 

Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter. 

Dr. U. J. Daniels. 
While the committee was not permitted to appear before the 
Appropriations Committee, nevertheless it rendered the commimity 
valuable service. As a result of the experience of this committee 
the District of Cohimbia Public School Association was organized 
on Aprii 4, 1923, with Capt. Julius I. Peyser as president and Mr. 
W. C. Irey as secretary. This organization, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the civic bodies, proposes to interest itself in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the improvement of the schools. 

On April 11 a second conference of civic associations with the 
Board of Education was held, at which representatives were given 
an opportunity to state t3m school needs of the various communities. 
The meeting was well attended, and the statements submitted weriB 
used by the school authorities in the preparation of the school 
budget for the year 1924-25. 
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11. KKi'AIRS AND ALTERATIONS TO 8C1100L BUlLDINi;!;;. 

Extract from minutes of the meeting of the Board of Education, 

December 6. 1922 : 

The superintendent reported the oiuconie of conferenct^s of scliool ofticiula. 
together with the municipal architect and assistant enirineer commissioner in 
charge of scliool buildings with respect to the work of the superintendent of 
repairs, District of Columbia, as it applies to school buildings. With a view to 
an improvement in this service certain changes in procedure were agreed 
upon, these mainly emanating from the District officials. These propose the 
transferring of the supervision and expenditure of the school repair fund from 
the District officials to the school officials. The following details were sub- 
mitted: 

1. That the appropriations for repairs and alterations to school buildings, 
amounting for the school year 1922-2.S to $2.'>0.000, be expended under the 
supervision and direction of the Board of Kdu^ ation. 

2. That the repair shop he placed at the disposal! of the Hoard of I*:ducation 
for the making of repairs and alterations to buildings under the direction of 
school oflicials. 

3. That in the making of repairs and alterations to scliool ituildings. rlu' 
superintendent of the repair shop receives his directions- directly from s« }io->l 
officials. 

4. That the supervision of the repair shop by District officials, when the 
repair shop is working for the school officials, shall be confined to the quality 
of service performed by the employees in the repair shop in respect to such 
matters as heating, lighting, and fire prevention, which are governed by Dis- 
trict regulations. 

5. That there should be employed by the Board of l^diu ation and paid out 
of the appropriation for repairs^ and improvements to school buildings, a person 
competent to inspect lieatin;: jilants and to instruct janitors in methods of 
operating them, said person to work under the direction of the superintendent 
of janitors. 

6. That said employee for the supervision of heating plants might he utilize<i 
for the instruction of teachers, principals, and school oflicers with respect to 
the heating and ventilating systems in the several schools, to the end that such 
heating and vaitilating systems may be operated most efficiently. 

7. That the officers of the District Building, as heretofore, will continue to 
famish, on request of the school authorities, technical information with respect 
to heating plants, ventilating systems, and other features of school buildings 
concerning which technical information njay be needed by the school au- 
thorities. 

8. That the Board of Educati(»ii will n<ti seek <-hinmes ii. tlie iiersonnei of 
the repair shop unless based on prov(>n charges of incompetence or refusal to 
cooperate witli tlie school autliorities. 

The superintendent formally reconnnended that the hoard accept the proi)o.4al 
of the District officials under the cofaditions outlined, and for an experimental 
period during the school year to end June 30, 1923. 

12. REINSTATEMENT OF TEACHERS WHO HAVE RESIGNED. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education on January 17, the 
superintendent raised the question of construing the rule concerning 
the reinstatement of teachers who had left tlie service by resignation. 
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The rule referred to is a resolution of the Board of Education, ap- 
proved February 18, 1920, which reads as follows : 

Rcsoin d, That liercafter a teacher who has resigned for reasons satisfactory 
to the sui>erinteii(leiit, may l)e reinstated witliout an examination provided he 
is within the age requirement, that liis previous rating was " Good," that not 
more than five years have elapsed since his resignation, and that his name be 
placed at the end of the eligible list of the class in which he was previously 
grouped. That if the teacher can not meet these conditions, it shall be the 
right of the board of examiners to call for an oral review. 

Tlio qiiostion arose over the interpretation of the rule relating to 
resignations, since it did not specifically indicate where such persons 
should be placed in the consolidated five-year list of graduates of the 
i\riner Normal School. The matter was referred to the superin- 
tendent for recommendation. 

Accordingly, at the meeting of February 7, the superintendent 
recommended that the following proviso be attached to the preceding 
rule : 

Provided, Tliat the name or names of those who are considered eligible for 
reinstatement tiie hoard of examiners, shall be placed at the foot of the 
consolidated five-year list, and arranged within their group, according to the 
ratings which they respectively had on the original list of eligibles. 

13. TWO SESSIONS IN ORAUES I AND H. 

As was the case in many cities of the country, in the beginning of 
its educational system Washington provided only one session for 
primary pupils. The regular school day for children in Grades I 
and II was three or three and one-half hours, beginning at 9 o'clock 
in the morning and extending to 12 or 12.30. 

Most cities have abandoned one session for primary puj)ils and 
have provided a longer school day. Pupils who receive their ele- 
mentary education in a school system which provides only half time 
in Grades I and II are at a disadvantaoe iu comparison with pupils 
in other school systems who receive five hours or more of instruction 
throughout the eight years of elementary school. 

In order that the school officials and the Board of Education in 
Washington might be fully informed as to the situation in other 
cities the superintendent asked the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion to collect information on this subject. The bureau gladly did 
so and published the results of that study in City School Leaflet 
No. 6, February, 1923. This study shows that Washington is one 
of the few cities that fails to provide a full day of instruction for 
primary children. Accordinoly the superintendent submitted the 
followino; statement and orders to the Board of Education on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1923: 

To the end that the resources of the public-school system may be utilized 
more fully for the instruction of pupils in the primary grades, and in order 
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that the school system of Washinixton may approximate more nearly the best 
practice of the country, it is hereby recommended that the following order be 

issued : 

Ordered, That in so far as classrooms are available the supervising princi- 
pals are authorized, be.uinnini;- September 1, 1923, to organize classes in Grades 
I and II on the basis of a live-hour day. 

Ordered further, That any rules of the Board of Education in conflict with 
the above order are hereby suspended. 

Many first and second grade classes were st'cnrint!; a full day of in- 
sti uction during the past year, and it is exi)ected that the number 
will be increased as possible accommodations become available. 

14. SURVEY OF DEAFNESS OF PUPILS. 

On February 21, 1923, the superintendent issued a circular to the 
supervising principals, requesting them to ascertain the number of 
deaf and hard of hearing children in their respective divisions. The 
results were compiled by Mr. Pattei-son and Doctor Montgomery, 
who submitted the following report on the investigation : 

In resi)ons(> to your circulars that were sent out about deaf and hard of 
liearinj^ cliildren whose liearinf;- was eitber seriousl.N' impaired or sli^'htly im- 
paired, reports were receive*! from all super\ isinir principals. Previous to 
the examination of the children a letter of directions was transmitted to all 
teachers. The instructions were simple ones obtained from the Volta liureau. 

Permit me to say that the results were simply astonishing, inasmuch as so 
few cases of deafness had been previously reported. The returns indicate that 
there are in all 191 cases of genuine deafness in the schools, 159 white and 32 
colored ; that there are also 1,221 instances in which the hearing of children is 
slightly impaired either temporarily or permanently. It may be taken for 
granted, I think, that at least one-half of these latter cases are temporary, due 
to colds and children's diseases. As far as the really deaf children are con- 
cerned, I recommend that teachers he insti-ucted t<» ?dve their names to the 
medical examiner for investigation and reconuuendation resi)ectinjr treatment 
and care; that if any children should prove to he stone deaf so that schooling 
at Kendall Green or Overlea should seem desirable their names should be sub- 
mitted to you. The number of this type is doubtless very limited. I believe 
tiiat many of the children whose hearing is temporarily and slightly impaired 
would make rapid advance in reading and other subjects if they could be taught 
to read the lips of their tefichers and classmates. They now lose what the 
normal child has, the benefit of oral instruction and recitations. 

Steps have been taken to examine more carefully every pupil so 
reported. Following this examination, steps will be taken to adapt 
school instruction to such pupils. 

15. STANDARDIZATION OP NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

For three years the night-school officials have been giving sys- 
tematic attention to the standardization of night-school work. Here- 
tofore night schools have been organized to meet the full enrollment 
at the beginning of the year. This practice resulted in making it 
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necessary annually to apply for deficiency appropriations to continue 
the night schools. 

The present administration abandoned the policy of expecting 
deficiency api)r()priati()ns. The officers in charge of night schools 
were advised to organize the schools at the beginning of the year 
and to continue them tlirough the year within the appropriations 
made by Congress. This resulted in the closing of certain high and 
elementary schools, but it also avoided the confusion attendant upon 
the question whether deficiency appropriations were to be made. 

As a result the school year for the night schools has been standard- 
ized. The schools open the first Monday in October and continue 
throngh May of each school year. 

Til is standardization of the length of the niglit-scliool term has 
made it possible to introduce other important educational pro- 
visions. A course of study for the night schools has been developed 
and put into use. In addition provision has been made for proper 
articulation of evening-school work with day-school work. On the 
basis of a report of officers of the school system appointed for tliis 
purpose, the following provisions have been put into operation : 

1. The day high-school pupil shall be allowed to accumulate dur- 
ing his regular course in the day high school a maximum of eight 
semester credits in sunnner school and evening school and be awarded 
a high-school diploma. 

^1. Xot more than two semester credits obtained in sunnner and 
evening high schools may be credited toward the work of the senior 
year. 

Placing the evening-school work on a more systematic basis has 
been one of the outstanding' accomplishments during the past three 
years. Much credit is due the school officials in charge of evening 
schools for this accomplishment. 

16. PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

The superintendent's appreciation of the value in a school system 
of organizations of parents and teachers is contained in the follow- 
ing introduction which the superintendent prepared at the request 
of the District of Columbia branch of the National Congress of 
^Mothers' and Parent-Teacher Associations in April, 1923, as follows : 

The success of a school or of n scliool system dt'i tends not only on what goes 
on in the classroom hut also c.n the proper support of patrons and citizens. If 
the children who attend school are encouraged in their work hy their parents, 
the eflorts of the teachers are more fruitful. If on the other hand the parent 
liiids fault with and criticizes the School, the teacher, and the principal in the 
presence of the children; the attitude <rf the children toward the work of the 
school will not be productive of the best efforts. 
66752—23 3 
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11. KEJ'AIKS AND Al/J KiiA J IONS TO SCHOOL BL lLDINdS. 

Extract from minutes of the meeting of the Board of Education, 
December 6, 1922 : 

The superintendent rep(»rte(l the outcome of conferences of school oflicials. 
together with tlie umnicipal arcliitect and assistant engineer coinmis>;ioner in 
charge of school buildings with respect to the work of the superintendent of 
repairs, District of Columbia, as it applies to school buildings. With a view to 
an improvement in this service certain changes in procedure were agreed 
upon, these mainly emanating from the District officials. These propose the 
transferring of the supervision and exi)enditure of the school repair fund from 
the District officials to the school officials. The following details were sub- 
mitted : 

1. That the appropriations for rejiairs and alterations to seliocd huildinj^s, 
amounting for the school year lO^'i-i'.") to .S'J.'O.OOO, be expended under the 
supervision Jind direction of tlie I'ourd of Kdu< alion. 

2. That the repair shop he phiced nt tlio dispfjsal of the Board of Education 
for the making of repairs and alterations to buildings under the direction of 
school otlicials. 

3. That in the making of repairs and alterati(»ns to scliool buildings, the 
superintendent of the repair shop receives his directions directly from school 
officials. 

4. That the supervision of the repair shop by District officials, when the 
repair shop is working for the school officials, shall be confined to the quality 
of service performed by the employees in the repair shop in respect to such 
matters as heating, lighting, and fire prevention, which are governed by Dis- 
trict regulations. 

5. That there should be emi)1oyed l»y tho P,(»ard of Education an<l paid our 
of the appropriation for repaii's and improvement < to school buildings, a p<M-son 
competent to inspect heating jilants and to in^^trnct janitors in metiiods of 
operating them, said person to work undei- the direction of the superintendent 
of janitors. 

6. That said employee for the supervision of heating plants might be utilized 
for the instruction of teachers, principals, and school officers with respect to 
the heating and ventilating systems in the several schools, to the end that such 
heating and ventilating systems may be operated most ^ciently. 

7. That the officers of the District Building, as heretofore, will continue to 
furnish, on request of the school authorities, technical information with respect 
to heating plants, ventilating systems, and other features of school buiMings 
concerning which technical information n^ay be needed by the scliool au- 
thorities. 

8. That the Board of Education will noi seek changes in tlie pei-sonnoi oi 
the repair shop uidess based on proven cliarges of incompetence or refusal to 
cooperate with the school authorities. 

The superintendent formally recommended that the board accept the proposal 
of the District officials under the cofaditions outlined, and for an experimental 
period during the school year to end June 30, 1923. 

12. REINSTATEMENT OF TEACHERS WHO HAVE RESIGNED. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education on January 17, the 
superintendent raised the question of construing the rule concerning 
the reinstatement of teachers who had left the service by resignation. 
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The rule referred to is a resolution of the Board of Education, ap- 
proved February 18, 1920, which reads as follows : 

Resolved, That hereafter a teacher who has resigned for reasons satisfactory 
to the superintendent, may be reinstated without au examination provided he 
is within the age requirement, that his previous rating was " Good," that not 
more than five years have elapsed since his resignation, and that his name be 
placed at the end of the eligible list of the class in which he was previously 
jjrouped. That if the teacher can not meet these conditions, it shall be the 
right of the board of examiners to call for an oral review. 

The question arose over the interpretation of the rule relating to 
resiii'iiations, since it did not specitically indicate Avhere such persons 
sliould be placed in the consolidated five-year list of graduates of the 
.Minei- Xorinal Scliool. Tlie matter was referred to the superin- 
tendent for reconnnendation. 

Accordingly, at the meeting of February 7, the superintendent 
recommended that the following proviso be attached to the preceding 
rule : 

Provided, That the name or names of those who are considered eligible for 
reinstatement by the board of examiners, shall be placed at the foot of the 
consolidated five-year list, and arranged within their group, according to the 
ratings which they respectively had on the original list of eligibles. 

13. TWO SESSIONS IN GRADES I AND H. 

As was the case in many cities of the country, in the beginning of 
its educational system Washington provided only one session for 
primary pupils. The regular school day for children in Grades I 
and II was three or three and one-half hours, beginning at 9 o'clock 
in the morning and extending to 12 or 12.30. 

Most cities have abandoned one session for primary pupils and 
have provided a longer school day. Pupils who receive their ele- 
mentary education in a school system which provides only half time 
in (irades I and II are at a disadvantage in comparison with pupils 
in otlier school systems who receive five hours or more of instruction 
throuahont the eij^ht vears of element arv school. 

In order that the school officials and the Board, of Education in 
Washington might be fully informed as to the situation in other 
cities the superintendent asked the United States Bureau -of Educa- 
tion to collect information on this subject. The bureau gladly did 
SO and published the results of that study in City School Leaflet 
No. 6, February, 1923. This study shows that Washington is one 
of the few cities that fails to provide a full day of instruction for 
primary children. Accordingly the superintendent submitted the 
following statement and orders to the Board of Education on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1923: 

To the end tliat iho rpsoiure.s of the piihlic-sehool system may he utilized 
more fully for the instruction of pupils in tlie primary grades, aud in order 
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that the school system of Washington may approximate more nearly the best 
practice of the country, it is hereby recommended that the following order be 

issued : 

Ordered, Tliat in so fur as classrooms are available the supervising; princi- 
pals are authorized, beginning Sci)t(Mnber 1, 1923, to organize classes in Grades 
I and II on the basis of a five-hour day. 

Ordered further. That any rules of the Board of Education in conflict with 
the above order are hereby suspended. 

Many first and second ^ri'ade classes were seciirinir a full day of in- 
struction during the past year, and it is expected that tlio number 
will be increased as possible accommodations become available. 

14. SURVEY OF DEAFNESS OF PUPILS. 

On February '2\, the superintendent issued a circular to the 

supervising principals, requesting them to ascertain the number of 
deaf and hard of hearing children in their respective divisions. The 
results were compiled by Mr. Patterson and Doctor Montgomery, 
who submitted the following report on the investigation : 

In response to your circulars that were sent out about deaf and hard of 
hearing children whose hearing was either seriously impaired (»r slightly im- 
paired, reports wei'e receive(l i'vnm all supervising princii»als. Previous to 
the examination of the children a letter of directions was transmitted to all 
teachers. The instructions were simple ones obtained from the Volta Bureau. 

Permit me to say that the results were simply astonishing, inasmuch as so 
few cases of deafness had been previously reported. The returns indicate that 
there are in all 191 cases of genuine deafness in the schools, 159 white and 32 
colored ; that there are also 1,221 instances in which the hearing of children is 
slightly impaired either temporarily or permanently. It may be taken for 
granted, I think, that at least one-half of these latter cases are temporary, due 
to colds and children's diseases. As far as the really deaf children are con- 
cerned, I recommend that teachers be instructed t<» give their names to the 
medical examiner for investigation and recommendation respecting treatment 
and care; that if any children should prove to be stone deaf so that schooling 
at Kendall Green or Overlea should seem desirable their names should he sub- 
mitted to you. The number of this type is doubtless very limited. I believe 
that many of the children whose hearing is temporarily and slightly impaired 
would make rapid advance in reading and other subjects if they could be taught 
to read the lips of their teachers and classmates. They now lose what the 
normal child has, the benefit of oral instruction and recitations. 

Steps have been taken to examine more carefully every pupil so 
reported. Following this examination, steps will be taken to adapt 
school instruction to such pupils. 

15. STANDARDIZATION OF NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

For three years the night-school officials have been giving sys- 
tematic attention to the standardization of night-school work. Here- 
tofore night schools have been organized to meet the full enrollment 
at the beginning of the year. This practice resulted in nuiking it 
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necessary annually to apply for deficiency appropriations to continue 
the niglit schools. 

The present administration abandoned the policy of expecting 
deficiency appropriations. The officers in charge of night schools 
were advised to organize the scliools at the beginning of the year 
and to continue them through the year within the appropriations 
made by Congr( ss. This resulted in the closing of certain high and 
elementary schools, but it also avoided the confusion attendant upon 
the question whether deficiency appropriations were to be made. 

As a result the school year for the night schools has been standard- 
ized. The schools open the first Monday in October and continue 
through May ot" eacli school year. 

Tliis stan(hirdization of the length of tlie night-school term has 
jnade it j)()ssi})]e to introduce otlier im})ortant educational pro- 
visions. A couise of study for the night schools has been developed 
and put into use. In addition provision has been made for proper 
articulation of evening-school work with day-school work. On the 
basis of a report of officers of the school system appointed for this 
purpose, the following provisions have been put into operation : 

1. The day high-school pupil shall be allowed to accumulate dur- 
ing his regular course in the day high school a maximum of eight 
semester credits in summer school and evening school and be awarded 
a high-school di})l()ma. 

2. Not moi'c tlian two semester credits obtained in sunnner and 
evening high schools may be credited toward the work of the senior 
year. 

Placing the evening-school work on a more systematic basis has 
been one of the outstanding accomplishments during the past three 
years. Much credit is due the school officials in charge of evening 
schools for this accomplishment. 

9 

16. PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

The superintendent's appreciation of the value in a school system 
of organizations of parents and teachers is contained in the follow- 
ing introduction which the superintendent prepared at the request 
of the District of Columbia branch of the National Congress of 
Mothers* and Parent-Teacher Associations in April, 1923, as follows: 

The success of a si-liool or of n school systtMii dciuMids not only on wliat goes 
on in the rhissroom hut also on the i)roi)or support of jnitrons and citizens. If 
the children who attend school are encourn.tred in their work by their parents, 
tiie efforts of the teacliers are more fruitful. If on the other hand the parent 
linds fault with and criticizes the School, the teacher, and the principal in the 
presence of the children; the attitude of the children toward the work of the 
school will not be productive of the best efforts. 
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The iniportaiUT? of a commou uiulersraiuling among the parents, citizens, 
teachers, a-.d s^iuvi officials concerning the work of the schools is obvious. 
The jui rem -teacher associations and the home and school associations have 
l>een establislied for the purpose of promoting such an understanding. These 
associations in Washington are rendering valuable assistance in furthering 
educational plans of the school authorities, and in bringing about a better under- 
standing between the school and the home, which institutions are jointly inter- 
ested in a common problem. 

Ti e superintendent takes pleasure in expressing his appreciation of the 
liighly commendable service which these associations in Washington have 
rendered- 

The following is a complete list of the parent-teacher associations 
and home and school associations as furnished us by the secretary : 

List of parent-teacher or home and school associations in the public schools, 

DIVISIONS I TO IX. 



Orgaoixatioa. 



Abbot Parent -Teac-her Association 

Adams Mothers' Club 

Blair-iiavts Parent-Teacher Association 

Blake Pa"rent-Teac-her A5sr>ciation 

Bradley Parent-Teacher As<o;-i3iion 

Brent ilome and Schod Association 

Bright wood Pareat-Tesidia- Assodatioa 



President. 



• -I 



Brightwood Park Parent-Teacher Assodatim 

Brookland Parent-Teacher Association 

Br3:an Parent-Teacher AssodatioQ 

Buchanan Parrait-Teacher AssociaticMi 

Carbery Parent-Teacher Association 

Chevy Chase Parent-Teacher Association 

Chevy Chase Mothers" Club 

Columbia Junior Hi;rh School Parent-Teacher 

Association. 

Congress Heights Mothers" Club 

Cooke Parent-Teacher Association 

Eastern High School Parent-Teacher Assodaticm . . 

Eat(xi Mothers' Club 

Emery-Eckin^cm Mothers' Club 

Edmonds Mothers' Club 

Fairbrother Mothers' Club 

Fr mklin-Thomson Home and School Association.. 

Force Parent-Te .cher Association 

CJa^e Parent-Te .chcr .\--fK;lation 

fireenleaf Parent-Teacher As'^ociation 



Henry-Polk Home and School .\sscx:iation. 

Hubb rd Home and School Assrx.'iation 

Jackson Parent-Te jcher .\ssfx;iation 

Jefloson Parent Tcicher Association 

Burroughs Parent-Teacher Association 

JtAnson-PoweU Parent Teacher Association. 
Kenilworth Parent-Teacher Assodatioi 



Kinsism;:n Parent-Teacher Assof.-iation 

Lansidon-Burroughs Parent-Teacher Association. 

I>udlo\v-Taylor Parent-Te chcr .\ssociation 

Maury Parent-Te icher Associ ition 

Monroe Home and School -Association 

Morgan Parent-Te tchcr .Vssociation 

Park View MotluTs" Club 

Pcabody Mothers' Club 

Petworth Parent-Teacher Association 

Randle Highlands Mothers' Club 

Reservoir Parent-Teacher Association 

Smallwood-Bowen Parent-Teacher Association. . 

Wallach-ToWers Mothers' Club 

Weightman Parent-Teacher Association 

Webster Parent-Teacher Association 

West Parent-Teacher Association 

Western High Home and School Association 



Mrs. J. Mitchell, 506 M Street NW. 
Mrs. A. A. Fries, 1748 Corcoran Street NW. 
-Mrs. WilUam Lew, H Street NE. 
Mrs. Clarence Chahev, 0:i h Street N W. 
Mrs. J. G. Ifungerford. 2ii5 Fourteenth Street SW. 
Mrs. W. B. Yowell, 429 New Jersey Avenue SE. 
Dr. William Bomer Bell, 803 Rittenhouse Street 
NW. 

Mrs. Henry S. Parsons, S17 Jeflerson Street NW. 

Mrs. R.J. ("ox, 1347 Newton Street NE. 

Mrs. (ieorge Linkins, 1302 Massachiisetts Avenue SE. 

Mrs. Mabel D. Gates, 346 Twelfth Street SE. 

Mrs. A. K. Wine, 116 Third Street NE. 

Mr. Henry K. Biftintjer, :V.)U) Livinusfon Street N W. 

Mrs. Geor^re J. Jamieson, 1071 Bradley Lane, Chevy 

Chase. Md. 
Mrs. E. L. (Jlenn, 172.'. T Street X W. 

Mrs. R. S. Walters. Ninth Street and Savannah 

.\\'eniie .-^IC. 

i^rs. E. A. i.'ickman, 1878 Ontario Place NW. 
J r. Arthur Ilobb, 1131 Seventh Street NE. 
K'rs. Daniel Herrick, 3512 Macomb Street NW. 
Mrs. R. L. J<»-olem(m, 212 Ascott Place NE. 
jrr; . J. H. Fritz, 910 B Street NE. 
Mrs O. S. Fraser, 1000 B Street SW. 
Mr. H. Aschenl)ach, 1(K)7 L Street NW. 
Mrs. A. N. BafiKS, 2.324 Ashniead liace NW. 
Mrs Henry (.illigan, 2304 First Street NW. 
Mrs. .)..M. Zimriiennan, N Street between Four-and- 
a-half an<l Sixlli Street.s SW. 
Mrs. (;. T. Shannon, ir,2s Ninth Street NW. 
Dr. J. Flynn, 1222 Kenvon Street NW. 
Mrs. L. D. Smoot, 1698 Thirty-first Street NW. 
Mrs. Louise Freeman, 709 H Street SW. 
Mrs. Anna S, Castell, 2013 Keamev Street NE. 
Mrs. Joseph Sanders, 1460 C(dumbia lioad N W. 
M^.^ George A. Lingebadi, 1413 Forty-fourth Street 

Mrs. A. W. Boswell, 92s Marvland Avenue NE. 

Mrs. James W. Bvlcr, 3fi04 Twentv-fifth Street NE. 

Mrs. F. S. Bartleit , .',21 Seventh Street NE. 

Mrs. Shenkle, 220 Thirteenth Street NE. 

Mrs. J. R. L. Be ne, 4f)7 Ilobirt Street NW. 

Mrs. R. L. liailev. 2(K)1 Sixteenth Street NW. 

Mrs. A. J. Baker, 210 Rock Creek Church Road. 

Mrs. M. Hoi! , ur, Fifth Street NE. 

Mr. R. T. Hart, 4022 Fifth Street NW. 

Mrs. G. V. Blackney, 1606 Twenty-fifth Street SE. 

Mrs. Kirk Logan, 1845 Forty-seventh Place NW. 

Mrs. J. H. Newton. 1542 First Street SW. 

Mrs. TT. Wilson, 12 Seventh Street SE. 
' Mrs. Wi'^ewell, 1901 G Street NW. 

Mrs. Weiv:, 813 Sixth Street NW. 

Mr. Loiii> .rulihn. 1437 Madison Street NW. 
I Mr. Duncan Bradley, Woodward Building. 
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List of parcnt-tcachcr or home and school associations in the public schools — Con. 

DIVISIONS X TO xm. 



Organization. 



Anil)U<n School 

Bannckt i School 

B.'U School : 

lUruoy Schod 

Anthony Boweii School 

Briggs School 4 

Bruce School 

Bunker Hill Road School 

Burrville Sch'i- l 

.1 . F. Conk Sclioi 1 

Cruninirll Schocl 

Doaii ' ood S('h')()l 

D< iiKlass Simmons School 

(.arlicld Schoi ) 

(iariH't-l'atterson School 

(iiddinfis School 

Jones School 

Lincoln School 

Logan School 

Lovejoy Sch(K;l 

Military Road School 

Montgomery Scho(d 

Mott School 

Pavnc School 

Phillii s School 

Randall Cardozo School 

Kcno S.'hoi.l 

Shaw Junior High School 

SlatCT-lAngston School 

Smothers School 

Stevens School 

Suninor- Magruder S^ool 

Syjihax School 

Wilson School 

Wormley School 



Presid^t. 



Mrs. Lucv Kutchins, 346^1 Van Street SW. 

:N[n;. Kflic (Mtnian. 2:\2 IT Str.H t XW. 

^^r. Clarence Tignor, 415 Tliird Sinet SW. 

^f!-. ir. R. Qncenan, 292s Pomerov Road SE. 

Mr. Leon Thompson, 413 Eighth Street SW. 

Mrs. M. J. Richardson, 2310 F Street NW. 

Mrs. E.J. Morton. 1023 Irving Street NW. 

Mrs. Marv Digps, 1351 Otis Street NE. 

^Tr. X. Y. Ranisaur, 504 Kastle Place NE. 

Mrs. \ ictoria Helt, 409 O Street NW. 

Mr. Knoch (-rav, 121 Kendall Street NE. 

Mr. T. .1. Wilson, 4622 Jav Street NE. 

Mr. Lucius H. Peterson, 1039 Third Street NW. 

Mrs. M. .) . Llovd, (.arfield, D. C. 

Mr. John A. Davis, 933 S Street NW. 

Mrs. S. Adelle. 1012 Six-and-a-half Street SE. 

Dr. A. A. Russell, 602 K Street NW. 

Mr. Henry Young, .38 Ivy Street SE. 

Mr. John F. Quander. 1222 Wylie Street NE. 

Mr. T. W. Short, 1107 B Street s I. 

Mr. Emmett Burrell, Takoma Park, D. C, 

Mrs. B. S. Pride, comer Twenty-d^th uid P 

Streets NW. 
Rev. D. K. Wiseman. 330 W Street NW. 
Rev. R. A. Moore, 210 Tenth Street SE. 
Dr. Charles II. Marshall, 2710 P Street NW. 
Mr. .]. K. White, 126 Second Street SW. 
Mrs. Martha Br.K)ks. 3S27 Davenport Street NW. 
Mr. M. P. Oiascoe, 1801 Eighth Street NW. 
Mrs. J. W. Hamilton, 320 U Street NW. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, Benning Road NE. 
Mrs. N. E. Smith, 1013 Twenty-first Street NW. 
Mrs. C. W. Childs, 1911 L Street NW, 
Mrs. L. Reed, 122 N Street SE. 
Mrs. Archibald Runner. 2551 Fifteenth Street NW. 
Mrs. CeceUa Hall, 832 Ninth Street NW. 



17. NEW RULES GOVERNING HIGH-SCHOOL ATHLETICS. 

To the end that athletics in the high schools of the District of 

Columbia ni;iy be kej^t on a high plane, that misunderstandings may 
]iv avoided on tlie part of all concerned, and that athletics in the high 
schools may be kei)t in their proper place in relation to the work of 
the high schools, the rules governing high-school athletics were care- 
fully considered during the past school year. The question of abol- 
ishing interhigh-school athletics for a period of two years was recom- 
mended by the high-school principals and seriously considered by the 
superintendent. However, the policy of proper control rather than 
abolition seemed to be better. Hence the following rules were agreed 
upon and put into operation : 

Ruuss Relative to High-School Athletics. 

NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS. 

I. To be eligible to engage in any athletic contest as a r^resentative of any 
Washington high school the participant must: 

1. Have been enrolled in that school within the first 20 school days of 

either semester. 

2. Have received one advisory or semester report in that school. 

3. Have received a passing grade in subjects aggregating four semester 

credits for the preceding advisory period. 
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DISQUALIFICATIONS. 

IL Any one of the following acts disqualifies a high-school pupil from engag- 
ing in any athletic contest as a representative of a Washington high school : 
L Reaching his twenty-first birthday. 

2. Graduation from any four-year high school. 

3. Participation in athletic contests for eight semesters. 

4. Receiving compensation for athletic services or accepting a cash prize 

in any athletic contest. 

5. Participating in any athletic contest nndcr an assnined name. 

0. Receiving a nonpassing grade of /' or 1) or "No mark." which dis- 

qualification sliall cctntinue in etl'ect for a full advisory period. 
7. Representing any other institution or club in the same sport during 
that school year. 

IXTEBHIGH-SCHOOL CONTESTS. 

m. Interhigh-school contests sliall he govci-ned by the following rules: 

1. Xo ties in f<i<ithall shall he playtMl dff. 

2. All foothall ;ranies shall consist of lO-minutc (piartci's. 

3. A postponed game shall he played a.t the first convenient date, to be 

agreed on hy the i»rinfii)als concerned. 

4. The certification of eligilfility of participants hy a high-scliool prin- 

cipal shall be final unless protest is made in writing by another 
high-school principal to the lK)ard of high-school principals. 

5. Any question of the eligibility of a prospective participant raised by 

a high-school principal shall be considered by the board of high- 
school principals and action taken before said player is eligible to 
participate in any athletic contest. 
IV. Admiiustration of rules. 

1. The ju-incipals of the resp(H'tiv(^ divisions of tlie school system shall 

he i-espons'hle for the adininisM'at ion of these I'ules and such 
other ivLiulations as may he ne<-es<;iry to cari-y out thes(» rules. 

2. The.se rules shall he waived only with the written consent of the 

superintendent of schools. 

In addition tf) tlie above re«riilations tlie superintendent a])pf)iiiled 
a committee of disinterested school officials to act as a board of arbi- 
tration on all questions growing out of the operation of these rules 
or any differences arising which are not covered by the above regula- 
tions. This committee consists of : 

Mr. S. E. Kramer, assistant superintendent. 
Mr. G. C. Wilkinson, assistant superintendent. 
Mr. E. N. C. Barnes, director. of music. 

Mr. E. A. Clark, principal of Miner Normal School. ' 
Mr. Harry O. Hine, secretary Board of Education. 

18. RULES COVERING THE APPOINTMENT OF HIGH-SCHOOL CLERKS. 

On recoinnieiulation of tlie sii})eriiitendeiit of schools, the follovv'- 
ing rules reguidin<r appoint iiient of clerks in normal schools and in 
junior and senior hx^rXx schools were approved by the Board of Educa- 
tion on June 11, 1923: 
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1. One c lerk may be appointed when a normal scliool, junior or senior liigii 
school is organized. 

2. An additional clerk may be appointed when the pupil enrollment of a 
normal school, junior or senior high school has reached 1,200 pupils. 

3. A third clerk may he appointed when the pupil enrollment of a normal 
school, junior or senior high school has reached 2,000. 

19- DEVELOrMENT OF EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT. 

Dui ino; the last 10 or 15 years no subject has recu^ived greater con- 
sideration on the part of the leachina- profession than that of educa- 
tional measurement. Departments of educational research have been 
(established in a nnmber of cities. Numerous scientific tests have been 
developed, some for the measurement of general intelligence of pupils 
and others for the more accurate measurement of scholastic progress 
of i^upils in school. 

Scientific testing of educational results is not new in Washington. 
Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, of the National Research Council, carried on 

this work in a consideral;le number of schools some yeai's a<2,o. Dr. 
L, rJ. Olvourke. who is connected with the Fnited States Civil Serv- 
ice Commissiom carried on similar work at the Columbia Junior 
High School and in other schools during the school year 192:2-23. 

During the past two jears Supervising Principals Haycock and 
Bruce have been assigned the subject of educational measurement in 
addition to their duties as supervising principals. They have organ- 
ized and conducted a large number of these tests in the schoqls of 
Washington. The results of this testing work have been placed in 
tlie hands of school officials and systematic steps have been taken to 
improve any unsatisfactory condit ions which the results of these tests 
have revealed. ^lucli credit is due Messrs. Haycock and F>ruce for 
the splendid mannei- in v hich this work has been cari'ied on, and the 
school oHicials are appreciative of tlu^ laroc amount of work which 
these gentlemen have undertaken by assuming this assignment. 

The success of the educational measurement in a city-school system 
ie largely contingent upon the amount of time that the persons in 
charge can devote to such work. The work requires undivided atten- 
tion of some one properly qualified to carry on the -testing and to 

interpret the results. 

When Sni)ervisin<2: Principal Bernard T. Janney died in 1914 it 
was th()u<rht })est not to fill his position. While the salary for this 
position has been annually appropriated since that time, no appoint- 
UHMit has been made. There has been a <xrowinn: feelino- on the part 
of those acquainted with educational measurement that that work 
should be extended in Washington. 

Through the efforts of some of the school officials, and especially 
of some of the women's organizations of Washington, a sufficient 
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aiiioiinr of inonev was niisoJ to suppltMuont the SHhirv of the supor- 
visinix principal to inako it possible to secure the services of a })erson 
trained in educational psychology and educational measurement 
to dirovt tills work. Miss Jessie La Salle, of Teachers' College, 
Columbia University, was appointed supervising principal July 1, 
1923, and assigned to direct the work of educational measurement in 
Washington. 

Miss La Salle was graduated in 1904 from the three-year course 
in the Cliicajio Kinderiiarten and Elementary Collej^e. She took a 
B. S. degree in Teachers" College in 191 S and an A. M. degree in 
and has practically c(jnipleled her work for a degree of doctor 
of philosophy. In the Washington public schools Miss I^a Salle 
will l)e assigned to educational measurement and research, which will 
involve tlie giving of intelligence tests and standard educational 
tests. Practicallv one-third of Miss La Salle's work at Teachers' 
College has been in statistical methods, tests, and measurements. She 
has taken courses with Professors Thorndike, McCall, Trabue, and 
HoUingworth. 

Miss La Salle brings with her work a broad scholarship in the 
field of jj.-ycliology. \r)t only in her normal school course, but in 
her cour-e in Teachers' College she has continued her studv of 
psychology, where takii^L^ courses with Professors Thorndike, Hol- 
lingworth. Whitley, and A^'nodworth. 

In the field of philosophy and principles of education Miss 
La Salle has taken courses with Professors Kilpatrick, Bosner, Rugg, 
McMurray, and Patty Hill. In addition to the foregoing scholastic 
and professional training Miss La Salle has had experience as 
classroom teacher and supervisor. She was a kindergartner in 
Chicago and for eight years was director of kindergartens in Cleve- 
land. She v/as a demonstration teacher in the Cleveland School of 
Education for one ye;ir and has been for five summer sessions in- 
structor in i)sychology and education in the Cleveland School of 
Education. At Teachers' College she was assistant to Dr. Leta 
HoUingworth, professor of psychology, for one year. She has been 
on the staff of two departments, giving extension courses for 
Teachers' College for two years. She leaves a position of director 
of educational research and school psychologist at the Scarborough 
School, a position which she has held for three years. Miss La Salle 
has conducted courses in educational psychology and tests and 
measurements with Washington teacliers for the past three years 
and is held in high esteem by the large number of teacliers who have 
taken her courses. 
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In 1910 two junior liigli scliools Avere organized in Washington, 
the Columbia Junior High School for white pupils and the Shaw 
Junior High School for colored pupils. These schools increased 
^eatly in size and prestige during the four subsequent years. The 
Board of Education has adopted the policy of extending the junior 
high-school system. Two new buildings, the Macfarland and the 
Langley, were in the process of erection in 1922-23; one elementary- 
school building, the lumdtill, is to be converted for junior high- 
school ])urposos in September, 10-2:). The old Eastern Iligh School 
building will likewise be used for junior liigli-scliool purposes in 
September, 1923. Other new buildings and other conversions are 
contemplated. 

The opening of four additional junior high schools at the begin- 
ning of the school year 1923-24 required systematic preparation for 
them on the part of school officials. Teachers must become eligible 
and be qualified. Courses of study must be prepared. The organi- 
zation of the school system on the 6-3-3 plan in the vicinity of these 
proposed junior high schools became a necessity. Preparation for 
the opening of these four junior high schools has been going on for 
iuore than a year. 

TEACHERS FOIi JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Undoubtedly the most important asset of any school is its corps 

of teachers, l liis is doubly true of the junior high school, since 
it is a de])arture in many respects from the traditional elementary 
scliool on th(^ one hand or the senior high school on the other. 
If the junior high-school teacher is to succeed, she nuist have a clear 
idea of the educational objectives of the junior high school. This 
requires professional reading and systematic instruction. Moreover, 
elementary-school teachers who become junior high-school teachers 
must be qualified to teach subject matter more advanced than the 
elementary school offers. 

The original appointment of teachers to positions in the high 
schools of Washington is from a rated list of eligible candidates 
made up from the results of a competitive examination held by the 
board of examiners under recognized civil-service procedure. Simi- 
lar procedure is followed in the case of elementary school teachers 
who are not graduates of the Washington normal schools. It is 
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loiiical and natural, therefore, to follow a similar procedure in quali- 
fying teachers for the junior liiah seliools. 

The present salary schedule for the elementary school teachers 
divides teachers into five classes and makes provision for their ad- 
vancement in salary as they are promoted in the school service from 
the earlier to the later grades of the elementary school. This pro- 
gram has resulted in promoting teachers to the seventh and eighth 
grades of onr elementary schools who have been most successful in 
teachin<i- in the earlier iirades. Manv of these teachers are well 
({ualiHed to teach seventh and ei<rhth <rra(le work in the junior hio-li 
school. Xot all of them are necessarily (jualified to teach first year 
high-school work in the junior hi<rh school. Some of these seventh 
and eighth grade teachers have taken systematic instruction in ex- 
tension courses or summer courses covering the aims, methods, and 
organization of the junior high school. 

It became incumbent upon the school officials to determine upon 
a plan of procedure for qualify in«r jimior high-school teachers that 
would be reasonably sure to <ruarantee that those who (lualify for 
such ])ositions would have a tJiorouo-li£r()iii<r knowle(lo{» of the subject 
matter whicli they would teach in a'rades 7. S, aiid 1) of the junior 
hiirh schools, and that they should have a proper pi-ofessional 
understanding^ of the aims, methods, and organization of the junior 
high school. In working out a program for qualifying teachers 
already in the service, it was the desire of the school officials to ask 
teachers to do no more than was necessary to demonstrate that they 
possessed the above-mentioned qualifications. 

PLAN FOR QUALIPYING TEACHERS. 

Accordingly, a program of examinations was worked out for 
qualifying junior high-school teachers which substituted credentials 
from courses pursued for the usual written papers in a competitive 
examination. 

Each teacher in the junior high school is expected to teach at least 
two subjects in order that pupils may not have too many diil'erent 
teachers, particularly in the early years of the junior high school. 
In lieu of the usual written examinations the boards of examiners 
s.greed to accept the mark earned in any approved course of instruc- 
tion in subject matter. In lieu of the usual written examination on 
the professional side the boards of examiners agreed to accept a cer- 
tificate covering an approved course in junior high-school methods 
and organization. The marks earned in the above-mentioned courses 
took the place of the marks usually earned in the written examina- 
tion. 
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As a result of the system of advancing from the lower to the upper 
i^rades the more proficient teachers, some of our most efficient teach- 
ers, are to be found in grades 7 and 8. Their high professional 
standing justified the school officers in giving them preferen- 
tial consideration in the program of appointing teachers to the 
junior high school. Accordingly the modified examinations which 
Avero held (lurin<:^ tho school year 1922-23 were limited to teachers al- 
loady in the Washington scliools. No examinations have been held 
durin<^ the j)ast school year for applicants outside of the Washington 
school system who desire to teach in the junior high schools. The 
four junior high schools to be opened in September, 1923, will be 
supplied with teachers exclusively from within the Washington 
school service in so far as there are qualified teachers available to 
teach the different subjects of study. 

The corps of teachers in a junior high school will be made up in 
part of elementary school teachers who have qualified for appoint- 
ment in accordance witli the above program, and in part by teachers 
wlio possess qualifications of high-school teachers and wlio quali- 
Hed by passing examinations similar to those required of high-school 
teachers. The teachers who qualified under the elementary school 
program will receive the salaries of elementary school teachers and 
those who meet the requirements of high-school teachers will receive 
high-school salaries. 

COURSES OFFERED IN SUMMER OF 1922. 

The scliool officials not only modified the usual procedure in the 
examination, but they also organized, at the request of the teachers, 
courses for teachers to take as a means of qualifying for appoint- 
ment. 

During the summer of 1922 three courses were organized and con- 
ducted for a period of six weeks, as follows: 



Course. 



I'^iiglish 

Geograph)^.. 
Mathematics 



These instructors were paid out of fees contributed by the teachers 
pursuing the courses. Arrangements were made with George Wash- 
ington University and with Howard University whereby teachers 
pursuing these courses successfully might secure university credit by 



Number registered. 



Instructor. 



Mr. M. J. Lacey. . 
Miss Alice Munn.. 
Miss Vera Salaf ord 



Central 


Miner 


High. 


Normal. 


29 


21 


28 


17 


33 


16 
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registering in these respective institutions iind paying a small addi- 
tional fee. 

In the above courses the instructors reviewed the subject matter 
of the course of instruction of the junior high schools. Emphasis was 
placed on subject matter; methods of instruction were subordinated 
thereto. Teachers who pursued these courses speak in the highest 
terms of the value of the instruction offered. 

EXTENSION OOUBSES, 1922-23. 

Teachers who took two subject matter courses during the summer 
of 1922 needed a professional course on the junior high school in 
order to complete their preparation for appointment. Teachers re- 
quested the superintendent to undertake to organize such a course. 

Accordingly, Prof. Thomas IT. Briggs of Teacliers College, Co- 
lumbia University, came to Wasliington each Saturday morning 
during the tirst half of the scliool year l\)2'2-'2:\ and gave two 2-liour 
eourses for a period of 15 weeks beginning October 7. One liundred 
and twenty white teachers registered for the course provided for 
them and 114 colored teachers registered for the course offered in 
the Shaw Junior High School. A teacher who successfully com- 
pleted this course received two credits at Columbia University and 
the grade earned was accepted by the board of examiners in lieu 
of a written examination on this subject. 

COURSES IN CxEOKGE WASlllNOTON L NIVKKSIT V. 

In addition to the professional com-ses otl'ei'ed hv Professor Bri<'-<rs 
on tlie junior high school, (ieorge Washingtion Tniversity organized 
and conducted subject-matter courses for junior high school teachers 
in general science and history during the school year 1922-23. 

EXAMINATIONS HELD. 

The boards of examiners held an examination on February 18, 
1923, covering academic subjects taught in grades 7, 8, and 9. 
No written papers were set, but instead the examination was limited 
to Washington teachers who could present credentials from courses 
pursued. Teachers who had successfully pursued the courses offered 
during the summer of 1922, and in addition had completed Doctor 
Briggs's professional course or an approved professional course 
offered elsewhere, were able to qualify for appointment in the 
examination of February iS. A sufficient number of candidates 
qualified to make it possible to terminate certain temporary appoint- 
ments in the Columbia Junior High School and to appoint regularly 
qualified teachers. 
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A second examination for the white schools was held on June 3, 
1923, for the same purpose. This provided an additional oppor- 
tunity for teachers to qualify under this modified program. 

The names of successful candidates in the examinations of Febru- 
ary 18 and June 2 were merged in one list and appointments were 
made in order from the merged list. The boards of examiners con- 
template annonncino; another examination to be held preceding the 
oj)ening of scliools in September to provide further opportunity for 
Wasliin<>;ton teachers to su})mit credentials earned during the summer 
as a means of (jualifying for appointment in September. The names 
of persons qualitied in this proposed examination in September will 
be merged with the names of persons who have heretofore qualified. 
Appointments thereafter will be made in order from the merged list. 

The result of this program for qualifying junior high-school 
teachers now employed as elementary-school teachers has been most 
gratifying. Teachers have shown a fine professional attitude by 
imdertaking to make suitable preparation for their new work. As 
far as the superintendent knows, every teacher who desires to qualify 
for junior hi^xh-scliool work has made suitable preparation for so 
doing or is enga<red in such preparation. 

Some seventh and eightli grade teachers prefer to continue in 
elementary schools ratlier than to undertake teaching in the junior 
high school. The wishes of such teachers are being observed. If 
such teachers are located in schools from which the seventh and 
eighth grade pupils are transferred to junior high schools, they are 
not expected to experience any more serious change in their assign- 
ment tlian is involved in their transfer to the same grade of work in 
anotluu- elementary school. Even though several junior high schools 
may l)e opened each year during the next several years, many ele- 
mentary schools will still retain their seventh and eighth grade 
classes. Seventh and eighth grade teachers not desiring junior 
high-school appointment will be transferred to such schools. 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

Appropriate courses of study in the junior high school are un- 
doubtedly second in importance only to the corps of teachers. In- 
deed, one of the primary purposes in the establishment of junior 
high schools has been to provide an opportunity for a thoroughgoing 
alteration, revision, elimination, and extension of the courses of 
study usually found in grades 7 and 8 of tl^ etementary school as 
well as those in the first year of the high school. 

The courses of study for the junior high school system now being 
organized in the Washington schools have originated with the 
teachers who are to use them. During the school year committees 
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on courses of study ^vel•e fornuHl for the di tVereiit subjects of studv 
to be tau^rbt in the junior hiali schools. Each committee was made 
up of the teachers ah-eady in tlie junior high school and those within 
the school system who had qualified for appointment to those schools. 
In addition to teachers there were assigned to the committees the 
heads of the departments in the high schools, who supervise the 
subject in the junior high school. The course of ^udy which had 
been in use in the two junior high schools already established was 
placed in the hands of each committee. The attention of the com- 
mittees was also directed toward courses of studv in otluu- cities 
and sucli l)ooks as Charters* Curriculum-Makinir. Each comuiitlce 
was o^iven full authority to map out a course of study consistent with 
the purpose of teachin<i tlie subject and with the general organiza- 
tion of the junior high school. 

When each committee had completed its work, the course of study 
was referred to a general committee made up of administrative 
officers, as follows: 

Junior high schools: 

Alice Deal, Columbia. 

Harold E. Warner, Hine. 

Henry W. Draper, Langley. 

Howard P. Safford, Macfarland. 

Mineola Kirkland, Shaw. 

G. Smith Wormley, Randall. 
Elementary schools: 

S. M. Ely. supervising principal, fifth division. 

J. C. Ili uce, supervising principal, thirteenth division. 
Higli s('li(»(»ls: 

Frank (\ Daniel, principal. McKinley. 
Walter L. Smith, i)rincii)al, Dunbar. 
Superintendent's oflEice: 

Stephen E. Kramer, assistant superintendent. 
Garnet C. Wilkinson, assistant superintendent. 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent. 

This coniinittee of administrative oflicers rt^viewed tlie woi-k of 
each coiiiniittee and recoimnended the course of study to the super- 
int(Mident for final approval. 

Such utilization of the knowled^re, ability, and experience of 
teachers has the advantage of building up a practical course of 
study based on classroom experience, of securing the sympathetic 
understanding by the teachers of the course when adopted, and of 
affording helpful stimulus and proper encouragement to the teach- 
ing staff which must follow from such professional recognition. 
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The shortage of schoolhouse accommodations continues to exist 
in both elementary and high schools. WTiile commendable increases 
in appropriations liave been made in recent years, nevertheless the in- 
creased enrollments have not been wholly met and the accmnulated 
arrearages have not been made up. 

The needs of the school system have become urgent. During the 
past three years the school officials have assembled the facts about 
the congestion which exists, and about the relief which should be pro- 
vided. The citizens, for whose children the schools exist, have united 
in the support of a })r()<>:raiu of iniproveuient. The District Coni- 
uiissioiicrs, tlie Bureau of tlie Budir^'t, the appropriations connnitiees 
of ConiiTess, and tlie (^oniiTess itself have severally and collectively 
played their important part in increasing the appropriations for 
schoolhouse accommodations. The sincere thanks of the patrons 
of tlie schools are extended to these governmental agencies for pro- 
viding this much-needed relief. As far as the superintendent has 
been able to examine the school records, appropriations for school 
buildings and grounds have been greater during the past three years 
than during any previous three years in the history of the Wash- 
ington schools. 

RELIEF PROVIDED SINCE 102 0. 

Since July 1, appropi'iations for school buildings and 

grounds have anK)unte(l to J^r).8(*)(),()()(). These appropriations were 
made as follows: In the second deficiency bill, 19*21, i^l,544,()00 : in 
appropriations bills as follows: In 1922, $980,000: in 1923, $2,036,000 ; 
and in 1924, $1,300,000. While this is a little short of the $2,000,000 
per year which the superintendent indicated necessary to meet the 
housing problem in the elementary schools alone, nevertheless the 
buildings erected and being constructed from these appropriations 
will provide much needed school facilities. For these facilities the 
patrons of the schools are rejoicing. 

As to purposes, these appropriations are distributed as follows: 
For school sites, $789,500; for additions to buildings, $2,015,000; for 
new buildings, $2,230,000; f-or replacement of buildings, $545,000; 
for repairs to one building, $17,000: for school playgrounds, $78,- 
600; and for land for a high school stadium, $185,000. 
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When entirely expended these appropriations will provide 208 
classrooms for element ury-school pupils and additional accommoda- 
tions for about 3,000 high-school pupils. Of these classrooms for 
elementary schools, 44 are replacements leaving a net increase in 
the accommodations for elementary -school pupils of 1(>4 classrooms. 

Of these 208 classrooms for elementary-school pupils, 108 have 
been completed and occupied as follows^ Four rooms in 1920-21; 
44 in 1921-22; and 60 in 1922-23. The remaining 100 classrooms 
are in buildings in various stages of construction. 

The new Eastern High School, with a capacity of 1,500 pupils, 
was opened March 1, 1923. Additions to Armstrong Manual Train- 
ing School and to Western High School are provided for. Some 
relief for high schools will also be provide through the opening of 
four junior high schools, namely. Macfarland, Langley, liandall, 
and the Hine, in the old Eastern Building. 

A considerable amount of these appropriations is for tlie begin- 
ning of a development, and no relief will be provided until ad- 
ditional appropriations are made. These items amount to $540,000, 



and are distributed as follows: 

1. Woodley Park (site) $40,000 

2. Junior High, Rock Creek (new school) 50,000 

3. Gamet-Patterson (land for addition) <50,00a 

4. McKinley (new site) 215,000 

5. Dunbar (land for stadium) 185.000 



540,000 

Moreover, aj^propriations carried in 1924 are accompanied by- 
legislative authority to the commissioners to obligate $875,000 ad- 
ditional to be carried presumably in the Budget for 1925, as follows : 



School. Amount oblitratod. 

Thoinsou $75, (JOO 

John F. Cook 150, 00i> 

Armstrong Manual Training School 200, 000 

Western High School 450,000 



The following tabulation shows in detail, by elementary-school 
divisions, the schools for which appropriations have been nuide ; the 
number of rooms, the object of the appropriation, and the legislative 
act where carried. 
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Elementary schools. 



School. 



First division. 
John Eaton*. 

Tonlcv 



Woodley Park. 
Adams 



Third division.^ 
Macfarland Junior High. . 



No. of 
rooms. 



Object of appropriation. 



Second 
deficiency 
bill, 1921. 



Bancroft 

Monroe 

11. D.Cooke. 

Petworth 

Takoma 

West 



Raymond 

Fourth ditdsion.* 



Tliomson. 



FifikUvMon. 

Langley Junior High. 

Burroughs 

Emery 

Sixth division. 



23 12 

8 

4 
4 
8 
8 
8 



(Addition 

\Land 

fAddition 

\Land 

New site 

Playground. 



New building., 
(New building. 
\Land 

Addition 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

fNew Building. 
\Land 



$140,000 
12,000 



40,000 
20,000 



100, 000 



Addition (to replace Web- 
stet). 



» » 12 

8 



Wheatley. 

Hayes 

Webb 



Seventh division. 

Kingsman 

Peabody 

Eighth division. 

None 



fNew building. 
\Land 

New building. 

Playground... 



40,000 
75,000 



Annual ! 
appro- I 
priatiou, 
1922. 



$90,000 
61,000 
80,000 
90,000 



Annual 
appro- 
priation, 
1923. 



$200,000 
140,000 



Annual 
appro- 
priation, 
1924. 



$160,000 
25,000 



100,000 
50,000 



12 



/New building 140.000 

\Land 30.000 

Playground 20,000 



Addition.... 
Toond. 



Playgrc 
<fo. 



8,000 



5.000 
1,500 



& 80, 000 



54,000 



200,000 



100,000 



130,000 
60,000 



60,000 



Ninth division. 
Buchanan , 



Tenth divisfm. 
OarrisoD 



Chain Bridge Road 

Junior High near Rock 
Creek. 

Phillips 



f Addition. 
\Land 



140,000 
30,000 



fAddition 

\Land 

Replacement 

Site for new building- 



Playground. 



Eleventh division. 



Mott 

Dean wood. 
Burville.... 



Smothers , 

Gamet-Patterson- 
John F. Cook 



f Addition 

\Land 

Addition 

do 

f Replacement. 

\Land 

do 



16 



/Replacement. 
I Land 



Q,00u 



140,000 



70,000 
5,000 



30,000 
s 100,000 
6 120,000 



140,000 
6,000 
25.000 



50,000 



50.000 
100,000 
50,000 



' There is no "Second Division." 

> Elementary classrooms. . ..x. . ^ - ^ 

» The junior high school also enrolls first year high school pupils; capacity of bmlding is therefore divided 
between elementary schools and high schools. ^ , 

* The Fourth Division consists only of the Franklin and Thomson Schools. 
' Balance of a Dreviousi\ authorized approftiation 

• Balmee of a pcevioiisly aotibfflrized appropciatiffliu 
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Elementary schools — Continued. 



School. 



Twdfth division. 
Nome 

Thirteenth division. 

Lovejoy 

Bell 



No. of 
rooms. 



Object of appropriation. 



deficiency 
bin, 1921. 



Annual 
appro- 
priation, 
1922. 



Annual 
appro- 
priation, 
1923. 



Annual 
appro- 
priation, 
1924. 



Speciod schools for ttiJber- 
euktr pujfUs. 



Hamflton. 
BaxTison.. 



Hiqh schools. 



Eastern — 
HcKiaaley.. 
Western 

Armstrong. 

DuBbar — 



(Addition 

(Land 

f Replacement. 
[Land 



Regilacement. 

{Repairs 
Playground.. 



S6,500 
140,000 
20,000 



150,000 

17,000 
15,000 



125,000 



Capac- 
itv. 
1,500 



500 
850 



New building 

Land for new building. 

Addition (plans) 

n>and 

\Addition 

Land for stadium 



S240,000 



$900,000 



20,000 



35,000 



1,544,000 980,000 I 2,086,000 



.50,000 I 
100.000 
50,000 



$215,000 
100 000 

200, 0(K) 
100,000 



1,300,000 



SCHOOL BUILDINGS COMPLETED AND OCCUPIED, 1920-1923. 

The followiiiii is a complete list of the school Ijnildin^ijs completed 
and occupied between July 1, 1920, and June oO, 11)2J>. This list 
tind the accompanying summary by years shows that a net total of 
100 elementary -school classrooms have been opened in this three- 
year period, and an additional eight-room building for replacement. 
During 1920-21 only 4 new rooms became available ; in 1921-22, 44 
additional rooms were ready; and in 1922-23, 52 additional new 
rooms were available. 

In addition, the new Eastern ni<ih School, with a capacity of 
1,500 })upils. was opened on March 1. This ])rovi(les a new up-to- 
date home for a school which hud been greatly handicapped for 
many years. 

Elementary schools. 



School. 



John Eaton. . 

Monroe 

TI. D. Cooke. 

Petworth 

Takoma 

West . 

Burroughs... 
Whoaf ley. . . 
Kinesman... 
Buchanan... 

Mott 

Deanwood.. 



Burrville. 
BeU 



IJigh schools. 



Eastern . 



Number 
of rooms. 


Division. 


8 
4 
4 
8 


First 

Third 

do 

do 


8 


do 


8 


do 


8 
12 
8 
8 
8 
4 


Fifth 

Sixth 

Ninth 

Eleventh 

do 


4 


do 


8 


do 


8 


Thirteenth 


Capacity. 




1,600 





When occupied. 



Nov. 15, 1922. 
Soi)t. 1^, 1922. 
February, 1922, 
September, 1921. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oct. 31, 1922. 
Oct. 30, 1922. 
Nov. 14, 1922. 
Oct. 30, 1922. 
Fobruarv. 1021. 
Sei)t. 1^.'1!)52. 
September. 1921. 
Aim-. 9, 1923. 



Mar. 1, 1923. 
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Summary by years. 

Total 

T 1. 1 ino/\ ni f^lass- classroOTM 

In school year 1920-21 : rooms. in year. 

February, 1921 — ^Deanwood 4 4 

In school year 1921-22: 

September, 19SSI— Petwoith 8 

Takoma 8 

West 8 

Burroughs 8 

Burrville 8 

40 

February, 1922—11. D. Cooke 4 

Net total for year. 44 

In school year 1922-23: 

September, 1922 — Monroe 4 

Deaawood 4 

8 

October, 1922— Wheatley 12 

Kingsman 8 

Mott 8 

28 

November, 1922— Eaton 8 

Buchanan 8 

16 

April, 1923— Bell (replacement) 8 

Total 60 

Deduct for roplacement (Bell, 8 rooms) 8 

Net total for year 52 

Total for three-year period 100 

THE CONTINUING CONGESTION. 

School buildings in Washington continue to be inadequate in quan- 
tity and some of them unsatisfactory in quality to take care of the 
school i)opulation. Yearly "increased enrollments over a long period 
of years have not been satisfactorily anticipated and met by addi- 
tional Rchoolhouse accommodations. Some buildino^s which were 
scliodiilod for iminffHate a])niHl()nmont in 1908 are still in Tise. All 
tlio l)uildin<rs i-ocommondod for earhj abandonment in 1008 are still 
in nso. Some buildinors which were not considered inadequate or 
unsatisfactory in 1908 have become so during the past 15 years and 
should be replaced. 

The annual increase in enrollment in elementary schools is at a 
greater rate during the past three years than it was during the pre- 
ceding period. From 1913 to 1920 the average annual increase was 
788 pupils per year, whereas the a'verage annual increase during the 
past three years was 870 pupils per year. Even if the school system 
were not congested at the start of the period under consideration 
this ^rreater increase in pupils could only be accommodated by a cor- 
responding^ increase in annual appropriations for. school buildings. 

66752—23- 4 
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The annual increase in enrollment of 870 pupils requires an in- 
crease of 22 clasa-ooms. At the prevailing cost of $17,000 or $18,000 
per classroom, the increased enrollment alone represents and re- 
quires an annual expenditure of $400,000. The present congestion 
in the schools of Washington is the result of not having met squarely 
these demands due to the normal growth. 

Replacement of buildings must also be provided for in the same 
systematic manner if the schools are to be kept in an up-to-date and 
satisfactory condition. 

The superintendent annually makes a careful study of the school- 
house accommodations as of November 1 each year. The situation 
as it existed on November 1, 1922, is presented in the following 
pages. Some relevant and e^ntial facts relating to preceding years 
are also included. 

ELEMENTART SCHOOLS. 

Enbollment Since 1913-14. 

The following table shows the whole enrollment in elementary 
schools from 1912-13 through 1920: 



Increased enrollment in elementary schools from, 1913-14 through 1920. 



Tear. 


Whole 
enroll- 


Tnoreasc 

over 
preceding 

year. 


Decrease 

from 
preceding 

year. 


1912-13 


51,112 

50, m 

50,871 
52,291 
52,600 
54,126 
55,036 
56,629 






1913-14 




929 


1914-15 


688 
1,420 

309 
1,526 

910 
1,593 


1915-16 , 




1916-17 




1917-18 




1918-19 




1919-20 s 




Total 






6,446 


929 


1 






5,517 

788 




Avcraee annual increase : 











1 Includes vocational schools. 

s Includes seventh and eighth grades in junior high schools. 



Increased enrollment in elementary school .h fnnn W20-.il thmiinh J!)2S. 



Year. 


Whole 
enroll- 
nieiit.i 


1 

Increase 

over 
preceding 

year. 


Decrease 

from 
preceding 

year. 


1919-20 


56,629 
67,558 
58,518 
59,239 






1990-21 


924 

995 
691 




1921-22 




19^23 




Total increase 






2,610 




Net increase 








2,610 
870 










- ' 







» Includes vocational schools, and seventh and eighth grades in junior Wg** sdioois. 
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Tlie average^ {uiiiiial increaso in number of pupils attending the 
elementary schools from 1914 through 1920 is 788 pupils. 

The average annual increase in number of pupils attending the 
elementary schools from 1920-23 is 870 pupils. ^ 

The average annual increase for the whole period — ^that is, from 
1013-14 through 1923— is 813 pupils. 

AODinONAI. SCHOOLBOOMS NEEDED FOR INCREASED EnROIXMENT. 

From 1913-14 through 1919-20 tlie net increase in the number of 
pupils in the elementary schools is 5,517, and the average number 
of increase was 788 pupils per year. Using 40 pupils per room, 
satisfactory accommodations for this increased enrollment required 
the opening of 20 elementary school classrooms each year. ' 

From 1920-21 through 1923 net increase in enrollment in the ele- 
mentary schools was 2,610, and the average annual increase was 
840 pupils. I^sino: 40 pupils per room, satisfactory accommodations 
for this increased enrollment required the opening of 2^1 elementary 
school classrooms each year. 

This computed need, or 20 or more classrooms per year for elemen- 
tary-school purposes annually since 1913-14, does not provide for 
the abandonment of any antiquated buildings or for the elimination 
of any undesirable schoofliouse accommodations which were in use 
during this period. 

(a) FROM 1914 THKOUGH 1920. 

The following table shows the schools which have been erected or 
to which additions have been made from 1913-14 through 1920, when 
occupied, the net increase in number of classrooms, and the total 
appropriation for each item : 

Uumher of additional rooms in elementary school ImUdings completed and 

occupied from 191S-U through 1920. 



School. 


School 
year 
occupied. 


Nunil or 
of addi- 
tional 
roams. 


Numter 
of rooms 
replaced. 


Net 

increase 
in rooms. 


Total 

arrrofri- 
ation. 




1913-14 


6 


4 


2 


Sol. 000 




1913-14 


4 




4 


33,000 




1915-K) 


16 





16 


13'J, 000 




1916-17 


8 




8 


6(i', 000 




1919-20 


8 






80,000 






42 


4 


38 


• 362,000 


1 











Whereas in the preceding pages it is shown that the increased 
enrollment in the elementary schools from 1913-14 through 1920 

required the opening of 20 classrooms annually, or 140 classrooms for 
the period, the above table shows that during that same period a total 
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of 38 classrooms were opened, or an average of less than 6 class- 
rooms opened each year. The accumulated shortage of classrooms 
during this period, due to increased enrollment, is a total of 102 
rooms.' 

(b) From 1920 Thbouoh 192S. 

The following table shows the schools which have been erected or 
to which additions have been made from July 1, 1920, through 1923, 
when occupied, the net increase in number of classrooms, and the 
total appropriation for each item : 



Numler of additional rooim in elementary school huildings completed and occu- 
pied from 1920-21 through 1023. 



School. 


School 
year 
occupied. 


Number 
or adiU- 
tional 
rooms. 


Number 
of rooms 
replaced. 


Net 
increase 
in rooms. 


Total 
apjrnpri- 
ation. 




r 20-21 
1(121-22 
l'i21-22 
U'2l-22 
1 21-22 
ir21-22 

1921- 22 
1022-2:? 

1922- 23 
l'^22 2 5 
l''22-2i 
1P22-23 
F22-23 
r'22-25 
1.22-23 


4 
8 
.S 
8 
S 
8 
4 
4 
4 
S 
12 
8 
8 




4 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
12 
s 
s 
8 
8 


$190,000 
222,000 

211), (KX) 
2W,0()0 
1S.-),(M)0 
2(X),(K)0 

on, 000 

(') 

7.5,000 
170,000 
2')0,000 
170,000 
17i»,000 
l.-)2,000 
160, 000 


Burrousrhs < 








Pet vorth 








West 




H. 1). CooVe 




Dean .vood. 




Monroe 




Kmesman 




Wheallev 




Mott ..." 




Bucha lan 





Eaton 


8 

S 


! 


New Bell irtvlacenient) 

Total 




108 




108 j 2,447,000 






1 



1 f'o istructel from balance of appropriation of $190,000, from which four rooms vere constructed in 



* eld Bell School continue J in use for the present. 

It has 1)0011 ah-eady shown tliat the increased enrollment in ele- 
mentary schools from 1920 through 1923 required the opening of 22 
classrooms annually, or a total of 66 classrooms during this period. 
The above table shows that 108 classrooms were opened during these 
three years, or an average of 36 classrooms per year. Of the 108 
additional rooms opened, 66 were for increased oiuollimnt and 42 
may be considered as makinff up past ai roarairos. Conipai injx, then. 
42 classrconis witli tlie acciinmlatod shnrtnoo of \{)'2 da.ssrooins dnrin'r 
tlio sovon yoars innnodiatol y ])ro('0(liiin:, ono soos clearly that tlio now 
classrooms leave a laro^c iimnot nood wliicli has accumulated in only 
seven years. The accuiniilation of needs extends over a ]on<r period, 
and the accumulation is large, as the pages immediately following 
will show. 

Unmet Nekus, Klementary Schools, November 1, 1922. 

^ As a result of the failure of Congress to make appropriations suffi- 
cient to build schoolhouses as rapidly as the enrollment increases and 
to build additional schoolhouses to make up for past arrearages, port- 
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ablo schcjolhouses, rented quarters, the use of undesirable rooms for 
classroom ])iir|)<)ses, oversized classes, and pail-time classes continue 
to exist in l'Ji!;3. 

On November 1, 1922, there were 61 portable schoolhoiises in use. 
This is a reduction in the number of portables in use in the elementary 
schools. Seventeen of the portables have been transferred to the 
high schools — eight at Armstrong, four at Eastern, and five at 
Dunbar. 

On November 1, 1922, it would have taken 28 classrooms to elimi- 
nate the use of rooms n^ited ])v the Board of Education for school 
])uri)oses. It lias ])ccn possiMc for tlic l)o:ird of Education to discon- 
tinue the rental of certain pieces of property heretofore rented for 
school purposes. The school authorities discontinued the use of 
prnp(M-ty in ll>i!l-*2'J as follows: Tliirty-ninth and Windom Streets 
NW., Northeast Industrial School, The Berean Baptist Church. 

During the school year 1921 the school board discontinued the 
use of 129 Schott Plac s 837 Shepherd Street, Takoma Parish Hall, 
and Wallace M morial Church. 

I)iiriii«j: the school year 1923, 34 und sirable rooms were in use as 
chissroonis. This is alxmt tlie same number of such rooms as have 
been in use durin<i^ tlie past several years. 

On November 1, 11)22, it would liave taken 57 additional classrooms 
to reduce the number of oversized classes to classes of 40 pupils. 
This represents the same condition that existed in 1921 and also in 
1920. 

On November 1, 1922, it would have taken 137 additional class- 
rooms to eliminate part time in grades 1 and 2, and 19 additional 
classrooms to eliminate part time in grades 3 and 4. The John V. 

Cook and tlie Tlirelkeld Schools were still in use, althouorh reconi- 
mc^nded for immediate^ al)an(lonnient in 11)08. Since the John F. 
Cook' is an S-room huihliui^ and tin* Threlkeld is a 4-r()om building it 
would ha\ (' taken a I'ji-room building to make it possible to discon- 
tinue tlie u e of these buildings. 

Eight buildings wei-e recommended for early abandonment in the 
report of the schoolhouse commission in 1908. These buildings are 
stilll in use as follows: Webster, 12 rooms; Abbot, 9 rooms; Berret, 
9 rooms; Lincoln, 12 rooms; Force, 13 rooms; Adams, 8 rooms; 
Bradley, 8 rooms; and Jefferson, 20 rooms. The total number of 
rooms in these buildings is 91. Obviously, it will take 91 classrooms 
to replace thes(» buildings. 

Since tlie report of the conunission in 1908 certain buildings hav ^ 
become antiquat d and unsuitable for further school use. Some of 
tliem are: Hamilton, 4 rooms; Chain Bridge, 1 room; Bell, 8 rooms; 
Ten ley, 8 i-ooms; Smothers, 4 rooms. Obviously, it will take 25 
additional classrooms to replace these buildings. 
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The pres?nt unmet needs of the elementary schools for up-to-date, 
modem school buildings to eliminate portables, rented quarters, th ' 
use of undesirable rooms, oversized classes, part-time classes, and the 
use of buildings unfit for use on November 1, 1922, are 460 class- 
rooms. Certain building projects to meet some of these needs are 
discussed in the next paragraphs. 

Buildings Completed After Noveaibek 1, 1022. 

The buildings which were opened and occupied preceding Novem- 
ber 1, 1922, have been taken into consideration in the analysis of 
the situation as of November 1, 1922. Certain buildings which were 
opened between November 1, 1922, and the close of school in June, 
1923, would, of course, meet some of the above needs. Such buildings 
are as f ollo^YS : 



Elementary-scfiool buildings opened between November J, 1D22, U)id June 30, 

1923. 



School. 


Xi]nil)or 
of rooms. 


Date on 
which 
opemd. 




8 
7 
S 


Nov. 14, 1922 
Nov. If), 1922 
Apr. 9, 1923 




New Bell 


Total 


23 





I One room in the 8-room addition was occupied prior to Nov. 1. 



The above buildings will relieve congestion to some extent. The 
effect of their occupation will be shown in the annual tabulation of 
needs as of November 1, 1923. 

Elementaey School Buildings Under Development Dubing 1923. 

In addition to the buildings opened during the school year 1922-23 
certain building projects are under way, as follows: 
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Sduxd. 



Teiiley. . 
Ikuicroft. 



Bajonoad. 
Thomson.. 
Garrison... 



ciiiun'Iiridge Road. 

Smothers 



John V. Cook. 
Love joy 



Special school. 

Hamilton 

Junior high school. 



Macfarland. 
Langley 



Total. 



Number 
of rooms. 



8 
8 

8 

6 

8 

2 
4 

16 
8 



Capacity. 
1 650 
1650 



100 



Division. 



First.. 
Third. 



do. 

Fourth. 
Tenth.. 



....do. .. 
Eleventh. 



do 

Thirteenth 



Status of project. 



Plans being developed. 

Contract let May 11, 1923; to be completed Jan. 11, 

1924. 

All bids rejected beeanse not witiUn the i^jMropffa- 
tion. 

Contract let July 17, 1923; to be oomideted Jan. 17, 

1924. 

Contract let A^. 17, 1923; to be complied Nov. 30, 

1923. 

Contract let May 22, 1923; to be completed Oct. 1, 1923. 
Contract let Mar. 2, 1923; to be completed Sept. 5, 

1923. 

Plans being developed. 

Contract kit Mar. 16, 1923; to be completedd Oct. 16, 
1923. 



Plans completed; await action of Congress as to site. 



Contract let Dec. 26, 1922; to be completed Oct. 20, 1923. 
Do. 



' Approximately two-thirds of the pupils are elementary-school pupils and one-third will be high- 
school pupils. Approximately 12 rooms will be used for elementary-scliool pupils. 

The above buildings will provide a total of 100 classrooms when 
completed. Fifty-six of them represent an actual increase in accom- 
modations and 44 are replacements of unserviceable buildings. A 
summarized tabulation showing when they will probably become 
available and the character of the approi^riations follows: 



Date (A opening. 



In school year 1923-24: 
October: 

Chain Bridge Road 

Lovejoy 

Smotners 

November: 

Garrison 

Macfarland Junior High. 

Langley Junior High. . .. 
January: 

Bancroft 

Th(nns(Ni 



Total. 



Uncertain as to completion: 
Tenley 

Raymond 

John F. Cook 

Hamilton 



Total. 



Crand total. 



Total 
number 
rooms. 



(') 
(') 



60 



8 
8 
16 
8 



40 



100 



Descripti<m. 



Replacemmt. 

Addition 

Replacement. 



Addition. 

New 

do.... 



do 

Replacement. 



Replacement. 

New 

Replacement. 
do 



Net in- 
crease 
in rooms. 



1 
8 



8 
12 
12 

8 



8 

8 



16 



65 



* Approximately 12 rooms will be used for elementary-school pupils. 

SuMMAUY OF Accumulated Shoktage of Schoolhou.se Accommodations. 

The following tabulation is a summary of the classroom needs of 
the elementary schools as of November 1, 1920, 1921, and 1922. 
This summary is based on a careful statistical analysis of the items 
covered, made each year on November 1. 
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Tho })iiildinos appiopi ialed tor but not yet completed will provide 
some relief, but in the meantime enrollments increase each year. 

CUiHsrooius needed in elementary schools. 



Puipcse for which needed. 



1. To eliminate portables 

2. To eliminate rented ouarters 

3. To eliniinate undesirable rooms 

4. To roihi e ove''size "lasses 

5. To eliminate )ia^t-time classes: 

(iradcs 1 and II 

("iiades abo\ e ^rade II 

6. To abandon buildings recommended for immediate abandonment in 

1908— still in use: 

John F. Ccok rooms.. 8 

Threlkeld do.... 4 

7. To abandon buildings recommended for early abandonment in 1908— 

still in use: 

Webster rooms 

Abbot 

Berret do. . 

Lincoln do. . 

Force do 12 

Adams <lo 8 

Bradley do 8 

.Tefierson.. do 20 

8. To aband(m other buildings now unlBt for present use: 

Hamilton do 

Chain Bridge do 

Bell do.... 

Tenley -do — 

Smothws do 

Grand total 



.12 
. 9 
. 9 
.12 



Number of jlassrccms needed. 



Novem- 
ber, 1920. 



73 
41 
21 
57 



150 
18 



12 



90 



25 



Novem- 
ber, 1921. 



487 



71 
33 
39 
57 

152 
19 



12 



90 



25 



Novem- 
ber, 1922. 



m 



HIGH SCHOOLS. 

EnboiXment Since 1913-14. 

The following tables show the whole enrollment in high schools 
from 1912^13 through 1920 ; and from 1920 through 1923 : 



Increased enrollment in the high schools from 191S-H through 1919-20. 



Year. 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Intrease 

over 
prercdinp 
year. 


Decrease 

from 
preceding 

year. 




6,757 
6,098 
6,380 
6,908 
7.352 
7, 197 
7,045 
8,470 










659 




282 

528 
444 












155 
152 








1,425 
2,679 

1,713 
245 


Total. 


. 

966 



















1 lacluies ninth grale in janior high schools. 
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Increased enrollment in the high schools from 1920-21 through 1922~2S, 



Year. 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Increase 

over 
preceding 

year. 


Decrease 

from 
fffeceding 

year. 


191ft-20 


8,470 
9,271 
10,628 
11,772 






1920-21 


801 
1,357 
1,144 




1921-22 




1922-23 










3,302 
1,101 

















Whereas the iiveiaire annual increase in enrolhnent in the high 
schools over a period of seven years ininiediately preceding 1920 is 
245 pujiils, the average annual increase from 1920 to 1923 is 1.101. 
This is a striking increase in enrollment toward the accommodations 
of wliich suitable preparation has not been made. 

The total net increase in enrollment in the past three years in the 
high schools is 3,302 pupils. The total enrollment over the 10-year 
period is 5,015 pupils, or an average annual increase each year of 
more than 500 pui:)ils. 

Additional Accommodations Needed fob Increased Enboixment. 

From 1913-14 through 1919-20 the net increase in the number of 
pupils in the higli schools was 1,713, or an average annual increase 
of 245 pupils. This average annual increase of 245 pupils per year 
would require the opening of an additional high school the size of 
the new Eastern High School every six years. 

From 1920-21 through 1923 the net increase in enrollment in the 
high schools was 3,302 pupils, or an annual increase of 1,101 pupils. 
This is a striking indorsement of the program of secondary educa- 
tion of tlie Disti-ict of Columbia, and an evidence of the value which 
the people of AVashington place upon secondary education for their 
boys and girls. To accommodate satisfactorily this increased en- 
rollment during the past three years alone would require the opening 
of two high-school buildings the size of the new Easters High 
School. 

Taking the period from 1913-14 through 192^23 as a whole, t^ 
net increase for this period of 10 years in th© high schools of Wash- 
ington is 5,015 pupils, making the average annual increase 501 pupils 
each year. To accommodate satisfactorily these pupils the equiva- 
lent of three high-school buildings equal in size to the Eastern High 
School would have been necessary- 

As a result of this increase of more than r),000 pupils in the 10-year 
period, congestion is to be foimd in all of our high schools. During 
the school year 1922-23 there was part time at Western High, Busi- 
ness High, Central High, Eastern High while it was in tite old 
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Eastern Building, and Armstrong Manual Training School. Dun- 
bar and McKinley High Schools were the only ones not operating 
a double-shift program. In addition there were portables at the 
following buildings: Four at old Eastern High Building, eight at 
Armstrong High, and five at Dunbar High. 

The new Eastern High School, with accommodations for 1,500 
pupils, was opened on March 1, 1923. There were 1,260 pupils 
enrolled in the school and transferred to the new building. It is 
confidently expected that the enrollment of the school will approxi- 
mately reach the capacity of the building during the school year 
1923^24. 

Unmet Needs Novembeu 1, 1922. 

The following tabulation shows the capacity of the several higli 
schools and junior high schools as far as ninth-grade pupils are con- 
cerned, the enrollment as of Xovember 1 in 1920, in 1921, and in 1922. 
The excess enrollment over capacity is also indicated. 









Enrollment Nov. 1— 


Excess 


SchooL 




Capacity. 


1920 






over 

capacity 








1921 


1922 


in 1922. 






900 


1,208 


1,281 


1,330 


430 






2,300 


2,837 


3,072 


3,182 


882 






350 


661 


884 


l,a52 


702 






1,100 


1,298 


1,464 


1,502 


402 






650 


760 


894 


1,041 


391 






300 


140 


251 


354 


54 






300 


(■.3 s 


m 


1,091 


794 






1,200 


1,402 


1,540 


1,597 


397 






250 


40 


65 


115 


-135 














4,052 
-135 

3,917 


- - - - a 











1 Ninth grade only. 



The above tabulation shows that every high school is undertaking 
to acconmiodute pupils far in excess of its capacity. The only excep- 
tion is in the case of the Shaw Junior High School, where apparently 
135 additional high-school pupils might be accommodated. The 
tabulation shows that there were 3,917 high-school pupils in excess 
of the capacity of our high schools, on November 1, 1922. 

As has already been stated, the new Eastern High School, with a 
capacity of 1,500 pupils, was opened March 1, 1923. 

The old Eastern High School building, with a capacity of 350 
pupils, will be used as a junior high school. These i:>upils will be 
divided somewhat as follows; about 225 pupils of grades 7 and 8 
and about 125 pupils of grade 9. 

It will be apparent, therefore, that while the new Eastern High 
School has a capacity of 1,500 pupils, the net increase in accommo- 
dations for high-school pupils is reduced because accommodations 
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which have heretofore been used in the old Eastern High School 
building for high-school pupils are now to be devoted to elementary- 
school pupils. The net increase in accommodations is 1,500 less 225, 
or a total of 1,275 pupils. 

Comparison of the additional accommodations for 1,275 pupils pro- 
vided by the opening of the new Eastern and the conversion of the 
old Eastern building to a junior high school, with the accommoda- 
tion for tlie 3.917 pupils in excess of the capacity of the high schools 
on Xov('iP.l)or 1. 1022. shows, after the opening of the new Eastern, 
nil excess of 2.G42 pupils over the capacity of the high-school 
buildings. 

Unmet Needs of High Schools as of November 1, 1922, 

The superintendent lists here some of the most urgent needs for 
additional accommodations for high-school pupils. It is not in- 

tcndod to be an exhaustive list because the total facilities enumerated 
licre will not accouiuiodate tlie pupils now in excess of high-school 
accommodations ])lus the increased enrollment which will inevitably 
take place during the period of. let us say, three years during which 
these high-school facilities would be under construction. 

m'kinley manual training school. 

With provision for relief of congestion at Armstrong Manual 

Training School and at Western High Shool, McKinley Manual 
Training School undoubtedly presents the most urgent case which 
requires prompt attention. 

The need is for a new home for the McKinley Manual Training 
School Avhich will accommodate approximately 1.500 pupils. A site 
for this purpose has been purchased, adjoining the Langley Junior 
High School. The appropriation to begin the construction of the 
McKinley Manual Training School is urgent because certain other 
developments must await the construction of this new building far 
the McKinley School. 

It is proposed to locate in the present McKinley building the 
junior high school now located in the old M Street building. 

DUNBAB HIGH SCHOOL. ^ 

Dunbar High School is now enrolling three or four hundred pupils 
in excess of its capacity. The business-practice department of that 
school numbers about that many pupils. In order to provide relief 
to Dunbar, it is proposed to establish a separate business high school 
for colored pupils and to locate that school in the building now 
occupied by the Shaw Junior High School. 
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SHAW JUNIOIl HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Shaw Junior High School now has an enrolhnent of 466 
pupils. It has thus far been operated as a city-wide school. It has 

oTOATii <iTeatly in size and presti<re since it Avas opened in 1019. If 
established in the McKinley ■Manual Trainin<z School Buildintr. it 
could acconunodate the seventh and ei<ihth arade pupils of stneral 
buildinas in that vicinity which are now greatly overcrowdod. 

It will be seen, therefore, that several important and urgent de 
velopments must await the construction of the new building in wliich 
to house the McKinley Manual Training Scliool. " 

BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Business High School has outgrown its accommodations. 
There is an urgent need for a new building in which to house the 
Business High School which will accommodate approximately 1,500 
pupils. It is proposed to locate this new buildiuo- on a site now 
owned by the District of Colunibia adjoining the Macfarland Junior 
Hiixh School. 

With fine new buildings for Central, Eastern, and Dunbar; with 
enlarged plants at Armstrong and Western: with the proposed new 
plants for McKinley and Business High Schools, and with the estab- 
lishment of a business high school for colored pupils the present 
high schools will have been developed to their fullest capacity. 

These plants will not take care of the future enrollments. Addi- 
tional high schools similar to Eastern and Central must be con- 
structed or high-school enrollment must be acconnnodated in juni(jr 
high schools. 

The hope is that by the establishment of a system of junior liiirlt 
schools it will be unnecessary to erect another new high school in the 
District of Columbia for some years to come. Since the junior high 
schools accommodate both elementary-school and high-school pupils, 
they serve a double purpose in relieving congestion. Obviously it 
will take several junior high schools to accommodate as many high- 
school pupils as would be accommodated in one senior high school. 
A program of development of junior high schools must be prf)mi)t, 
broad, and comprehensive if the District is to save tlie expense of 
another large senior high school in the immediate future. 



JUXIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The immediate need for junior high schools is indicated in the 
following paragraphs : 

Georf/etown.—A junior liigh school is needed in the vicinity of the 
Fillmore School to take care of seventh and eighth grade pupils in 
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\]w eleiiientarv schools in the vicinity and to relieve the Western 
Jligh School of some of the inevitable growth in high-school pupils 
in the immediate future. 

Northeast, — The need is for a junior high school somewhere in the 
vicinity of the Taylor School. Such a junior high school will 
relieve congestion now found in 8 or 10 elementary schools in this 
vicinity. It will at the same time accommodate high-school pupils 
in this vicinitv. 

South (rest. — The need is for the conversion of the Jefferson Ele- 
nientarv School into a junior high school. This will serve seventh 
nnd ciirlitli grade ])upils in adjoining schools and make it unnecessary 
for first year high-school pupils to travel from this vicinity to one of 
the senior high schools. 

Between Cleveland Park and Chevy Chase, — ^Ther© is «n urgent 
need for increased schoolhouse accommodations for upper-grade 
})upils somewhere between Cleveland Park and Chevy Chase. T^e 
city owns a site just off Connecticut Avenue, which should be added 
to and on which a junior high scliool should be erected. This would 
l)ring I'clicf to the very congested E. V. Brown School and the John 
i'^aton School. 

Momit /*!( (fxf/.fit. — The Powell School should be converted into a 
junior high sc1m>o1. This can be done as soon as the Bancroft ele- 
mentary school in Ingleside is opened and the new Baymond School 
on Spring Road is available for use. Additional rooms for shop 
purposes will probably have to be estabflbhed at the Powell. 

Rock Creek and Twentieth Street, — A building should be con- 
st ructcd on a site ahcady provided for by an appropriation for a 
junior high school foi- colored pupils. This school will bring much 
needed i-eTHd" to six elementary schools in the immediate vicinity and 
will bring lirst-year high-school facilities nearer to the pupils who 
reside in that vicinity. 

* 

Fetworth. — The Macfarland Junior High School just now being 
erected on Iowa Avenue should be completed at the earliest possible 
moment by the construction of an assembly-gymnasium, thereby pro- 
viding additional accommodations and by the erection of the two 
wings which are provided for in the complete plans of the building. 
Such an enlar<remont of the Macfarland will increase the school fa- 
cilities in one of the most rapidly growing sections of .Washington. 

High School Building Pbojects Undeb Way. 

The school year 1923-24 will start with an excess of 2,642 pupils 
over and above the capacity of high-school accommodations. To this 
number must be added the probable increase in enrollment, which for 
the past three years has been about 1,100 pupils each year. This will 
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mean that the school year will begin with 3,742 pupils for whom 
there are not accommodations. 

To alleviate this situation, certain building projects are under way, 
with accommodations as follows: 



School. 


Whole 
capacity. 


Elemen- 
tary- 
school 
pupils. 


High- 
school 
pupils. 


Status of project. 




650 
650 


425 
425 


225 
225 


To be completed Oct. 20, 1923 
Do. 




j 450 



These are the only new accommodations for high-school pupils 
which will become available during the school year 1923-24. These 
schools, together with the Randall Junior High School, win open 
with only elementary-school pupils. As pupils in them reach grade 
9, they will be given grade 9 instruction there. The total number 
of high-school pupils thus accommodated will make little impression 
on the 3,742 pupils in exce-s of ])res('nt capacity. Tlic (•on<restion 
must continue without mucli relief diirinn: the scliool year 1923-24. 

The addition to Armstrong Manual Training School will inci-ease 
the capacity of that school by about 800 pupils. The addition at 
AVestern High will provide for 550 additional pupils. These facili- 
ties will not be ready until some time during the school year 1924r-26. 
In the meantime the enrollfllfent will have increased by another 1,000 
pupils and the congestion will continue. 

The appropriations thus far made for high schools and junior 
high schools have not been sufficient to keep up with the average 
increase in enrollment each year. If ull buildin^rs now in process of 
development were ready for use at the beginnin<x of the school year 
1923-24, there would still be more tlian 800 pupils in excess of the 
capacity of tlie schools. Congestion can be reduced only by larger 
annual appropriations. 




IV. REPORTS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 



In this section of the report the superintendent includes as a 
]):iit of his report the reports of certain officers. Annually the 
superintendent requii'es reports from officers. Such reports have 
not ])('en publislied in tlie two preceding annual reports. At the 
close of the school year 1922-23 the superintendent asked each 
officer to report not only on the activities of the school year but to 
review the more important developments during the past three 
years. 

Readers will find these reports most interesting and valuable. 
They present a record of changes during the past year and the effect 
f)f tliose chanfi^es as viewed by the officers associated with the 
superintendent in the administration and supervision of the school 
system. 

iiEi'ouT oi- THE Assistant Supeuintenuent, Divisions I to IX. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sib: The official relations of the office of the assistant saperintend^t in 
charge of the schools of the first nine divisioBs are so varied and to«^ so 

many school interests that it is difficult to adequately render an accounting of 
the notlvities of the oflice in a brief statement. The need for an increase 
in the corps of assistant superintendents is best sliown by the broad scope of 
work placed upon tliis oflice. Matters of business organization and direction, 
the responsibility of educational supervision, the taslv of maintaining the 
personnel of tlie teaching force of tliis division of the scliool system, the over- 
sight of the organization of the teaching force, the recommendation of changes 
to the superintendent, and the maintenance of such contacts witti the public 
as may be the natural outcome of assignments made by tlie saperlntmdent to 
this office represent a brief stat^ent of the scope of tiie endeavors o* the 
assistant superintendent in charge of the first nine divisimis. 

The purpose of setting forth ev^ so briefly the wide scope of the activities 
of this office is to establish a record of the inadequacy of the size of the staff 
given to the superintendent to aid liim in the great worli for which he is 
responsible. The ablest and most untiring effort of an official who assumes 
so broad a scope of effort must fall far short of rendering to the superin- 
tendent the assistance which he must have if the schools of the District of 
Columbia are to reach the degree of efficiency which is the Rightful heritage of 
our children. 

The greatest problem of the three years just passed has hem larg^y the 
keeping of the ranks of the teaching force filled with capable persons to meet 
the needs of increased enrollmeot and to succeed those who have left oor ranks 
to accept b^ter positions offered elsewhere. Tl^ following table shows the 
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demands for new teacliers growing; out of changes in the corps during the past 
three years for the first nine divisions: 



Change in personnel. 



App<4ntments, pennanent 

Appointments, temporary 

Change of name 

Leave of absence, study 

Leave of absence, ill health 

Promotions to high schools from grades 

Promotions to class 6-B 

Reinstatements from leave 

Resignations 

Retiriements 



July, 
1921, to 
June, 
1922. 




July, 
1922, to 
June, 
1923. 



In addition to the need for new teachers arising from the changes in the ex- 
isting corps, the following additional teachers were added to tlie teaching force 
by increases in the number of salaries made hy appropriation hills: 

1920- 21 178 

1921- 22 «>,S 

1922- 23 110 

The securing of teachers properly qualified to undertake the work required 
has necessitated much devoted service on the part of the sciiool officials charged 
with this responsibility. I desire to record my apprt'ciat ion of the splendid 
services rendered hy the boards of examiners. Tiie securing of the re(piire(l 
number of teachers has involved on the part of the board of examiners careful 
interviews with hundreds of applicants and thorough written tests. The prep 
aFati<m of these tests and the examination and grading of the papers of the 
candidates have made excessive demands upon the officials serving as exam- 
ining boards. Much of the time of the assistant superintendent has been given 
to interviewing and placing candidates certified by the examining boards. 

The inadequacy of salaries in the District of Columbia has resulted in a real 
shortage in teacher supply. Freciuently during the past three years vacancies 
have occurred in subjects for which there were no persons upon our lists of 
eligibles. These emergencies have been met by resorting to the so-called "tem- 
porary api>ointment." Persons with some exi>erience in the subject recpiired 
were called before the board of examiners and after a preliminary examination 
were given limited term appointments until a formal competitive examination 
ixmld be announced and held. This procedure does not secure persons of the 
preparation and experience such as to maintain a high standard of efficiency. 
The cure for such a situation is the establishment of a salary scale which will 
attract to our annual examinations in large numbers teachers of fine prepara- 
tion and ripe experience. 

Those who have desired a better organization of the school system of the 
District of Columbia have rejoiced to see the rapid development of the plan 
for the unifying of supervision and educational direction in the elementary 
schools. The groupitig of the smaller schools into educational units of a size to 
permit of d^artmental work and the employment of a princip.al who shall be n 
real refrfideat dtesctive educational force promise much for the progress of our 
seimols. 

The beginning of the movement looking to the adoption of the junior high- 
school organization has been most succesaful. Tim chimges in school organiza- 
tion have been received by the teachers with fine i^irit Additional qualiflca- 
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lions haTe l)een attained when necessary, and tbe tM^limlQg of these schools 
with well-pr^red and enthusiastic teax^rs fieom our own corpai seems easily 
possible. 

It has been the responsibility of the asslslaat 8iq)erint«idait to record the 

work of the Washington High School Cadet CJorps. We are justifiably proud of 
this splendid organization. Our corps has l)ecome recognized throughout the 
country as a model of a volunteer organization for military training in a public 
scli(»<tl systtMn. At a r(H-ent conference called by the War Department repre- 
sentatives of our school system were invited to address a group of educators 
iisscnibled from almost every State in the Union, in order to set before the 
assemblage tiie advantages of the system of military instruction in the high 
schools of our city. The greatest advantage of our system lies in the fact that 
the cadet organization is an integral part of the student life. The cadet activ- 
ities are recognized as the outstanding activities of the school. The organiza- 
tion is closely correlated with the academic work of the stodest Promotion ion 
the corps is dependent upon the success of the pupil in Ms studies, as well as 
upon his proficiency in military drill. Honesty, earnestness, reliability, sense 
of rosi)onsil)ility are factors recognized by the entire student body and de- 
manded of those who would win promotion in the corps. After many years of 
close personal contact with tbe workings of our system it is my belief that it 
forms the best vehicle for real character training that has ever come under my 
observation. Two essential characteristics of our work should be noted: The 
close correlation with tbe regular work of tbe school and the use of the system 
for character training rather than tbe emphasizing of merely military instruc- 
tion. The ofi&cers detailed to our sctiools by the War D^artment have caught 
the spirit of our work and have cooperated in a most a<igsii»ble manner in 
endeavoring to attain the aims which have been the ideals <rf (mr eotpf £or more 
than 40 years. 

As a matter of record, I am incorporating a statement in regard to ttie cadet 
organization submitted by Lieut. C!ol. Wallace M. Craigie, U. &4jrmy, professor 
of military science and tactics : 

Statistical data, Washington High School Cadet Corps, 1922-23. 
The corps consists of a brigade, subdivided as follows : 

FIBST BEGIMENT. 

(Central High School.) 

One baf^jUli^ of four companies. 
One battaUea ^ tbrae eon^poiies. 

One band. 

Total cadet officers 

Total other cadets , 

SECOND BEGIMENT. 

(McKinley High School and Columbia Junior High School.) 

McKinley: 

One battalion of four companies. •- • - -" 

One battalion of three companies. . I 

One band. " 
66752—23 5 



33 
409 
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Ckytiifflbia Junior fiigli : 

One battalion of two companies. 

Total cadet officers 37 

Total other cadets — 460 



Total 497 

THIBD REGIMENT. 



(Eastern, Western, Business High Schools.) 

Eastern: 

One battalion of four companies. 
Western: 

One battalion of three companies. 
Business: 

One battalion of three compani^. 



Total cadet officers 39 

Total other cadets 475 

Total 514 

Grand total, cadet officers 109 

Grand total, other cadets 1,453 

Total in corps 1,562 



Commissioned and noncommissioned personnel detailed by the War Depart- 
ment for duty witli the corps : 

lAevLt Col. Wallace M. Craigie, IT. S. Army, professor of military science 
and tactics. 

Capt. A. J. O'Keefe, U. S. Army, assistant professor of military science 

and tactics. 

Capt. William H. Johnson, U. S. Army, assistant professor of miUtary 

science and tactics. 
Master Sergt. Frederick Hess, U. S. Army, band instructor. 
Master Sergt. Carl Trometre, U. S. Army, in charge of ordnance. 
GiyUian personnel attached to the corps : 

Dr. W. M. Yater, medical examiner and instructor in personal hygiene. 
Mr. Walter R. Stokes, armorer and instructor of rifle practice. 
Instruction in the corps coneriste of theoretical and practical training 
in military science and tactics; war games (Gettysburg map) ; tactical 
walks ; studies in terrain and its application to war games ; lectures on citizen- 
ship and its obligations and duties; conduct of and responsibilities of cadet 
officers and noncommissioned officers and other cadets; courtesy; discipline; 
ideals and traditions of the corps ; first aid and personal hygiene ; voice culture 
and the giving of commands ; annual cadet encampment, where theoretical in- 
struction had throughout the year is given practical application and eligible 
iioiicommi»d<med officers are tried out for cadet officerships for the next scliool 
year; rilie practice on camp rifle range. 
The corps participated in the following public and civil ceremonies : 
Safety-first parade, November 22, 1922. 

Washington's Birthday cer^nonies at Washington Monument, February 

22, 1923. 

Information booths during Shriners' week, June 1-8, 1823, in charge of 

cadets. 

Cadet officers ushers in President's stand, same ceremonies, 
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Official cadet corps ceremonies held during the year: 

Presentation of cadet officers' commissions, April 18, 1923. MaJ. G«i. 

Robert C. Davis, U. S. Army, The Adjutant General. 
Annual battalion competitive drill. April 30, 1923, won by second battalion, 

second regiment. Maj. S. F. Ball, commanding. 
Annual regimental competitive drill, May 2, 1923, won by second regi- 
ment, Lieut. Col. J. D. Pickens, commanding. 
Annual brigade Inspection and review, May 9, 1923. Brig. Gen. Stuart 

Helntzelman, general staff, U. S. Army. 
Annual cmnpetitive drill (companies), May 22-23, 19i23, won by Company 

D, third regiment, Eastern High S<dM>ol, Ca^ K D. 
Preseiitation of new brigade colors, April 18, 1923.. Mc S. IL Kramer, 
assistant superintendent of schools. 
It lias been my endeavor to select from the multifarious duties of my office 
a few of the contacts which have seemed worthy of comment and notice. 

The years during wliicli wo have followed your leadership have been full of 
endeavor. Every scliool ollieer has felt at times the overwhelming burden of 
many things to be done l)y far too few persons to carry the load. But the 
burden has been cheerfully borne and with the feeling that the chief whom we 
followed was worthy of the effort. 

Your sympathy, justice, your readiness to award credit to endeavor, and 
your high Ideals for better things for Washington have made every effort of 
your subordinates worth while. For my opportunity to serve and for yomr 
sympathetic appreciation and encouragement, I am thankful. 
Respectfully submitted. 

S. E. Kbameb. 



Ukpokt of Assistant Superintendent, Divisions X to XIII. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 
Sib : I have the honor to submit the following report : 

PABT I. 

In the oi)inion of this office there are three outstanding achievements of 
your administration of the public schools of the District of Columbia for the 
three-year period ending June 30, 1923 — ^the comprehensive and progressive 
program for education, the widespread support of this program by the dtiz^s 
of the District Of Columbia, and the Intesgration of the school organization 
through rules and regulations to standardize and unify the practice of school 
officials. 

The comprehensive educational program for the District of Columbia carries, 
among other things, the following provisions: A building program to extend 
over a period of 10 years, involving the expenditure of millions of dollars and 
designed to provide comfortable housing accommodations for every school 
child in the District of Columbia; legislation for an adequate salary scale for 
the educational employees; an up-to-date compulsory education law; and the 
reorganization of the public school system on the 6-3-3 plan. 

Probably at no time in the history of the District of CdlnmUa has titom hem 
exhibited by the citizens of the District of Columbia such uniform and whole- 
hearted support of the program for education formulated by the Board of 
Education upon the recommendation of the superintendent of schools. The 
board of trade, the K^uatrtiar of commerce, ctttzeDS* associations, parent-teacher 
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organizations, other civic bodies, and individual citizens have gained, during 
the past three years, a complete understanding of the actual needs of the 
school system and have worked cordially and effectively with the Board of 
Education for their realization. This whole-hearted cooperation has lightened 
the burden of the school administration and has helped to make the task a 
delightful one. 

Reference to the annual reports of the superintendent of schools for the years 
1920-21 and 1921-22 reveals a list of rules and regulations promulgated by the 
school administration and designed to integrate the school organization and to 
articulate its several d^rtments. These regulations are classified by the 
superintendent of sdiools as follows : 

1. Changes intended to raise the qualifications of teachers, to improve 
teaching, and to secure better instruction for the pupils. 

2. Changes intended to secure unity of purpose and action among those 
ii^wterested in and responsible for the sch<»ol system. 

3. Clianges intended to clarify and systematize administrative practice and 
procedure. 

4. Changes intended to improve or to eliminate conditions whicii militate 
against effective management of the schools or against securing ellicient educa- 
tional results. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the school ofiicials of Divisions X to XIII that 
t^ese rules and r^ulations have resulted in decided improvements in the 
school machinery. Very favorable comments have been made to this office by 
school officials upon the results achieved under the regulations providing for— 

Five-hour day for kindergartners and teachers in grades 1 and 2. 
Duties of administrative principals. 

Changes in requirements for graduation from high school. 

Physical examination of all prosjtecrive teacliers. 

Public hearings held by board on school budget. 

Age of pupils for enrollment in kindergarten and hrst grade. 

Classification of repairs and alterations. 

Establishment of a board of apportionment. 

Study of school accommodations. 

New rules relating to fraternities and sororities and other high-school 
organizations. 

Establishment of standard classroom units. 

PAST n. 
The Miner Normal School. 

Permit me to direct your attention to one or two important considerations 
in connection with the Miner Normal iSchool. 

During the past two years it has been tbe plan and purpose of the school 
administration to perfect the organization and curriculum of the Miner Normal 
School with a view to keeping this institution abreast of educational progress 
in the best teacher-training schools. A detailed and complete report of the 
dtooges reccmimeiided in this connection was placed on file with you a year ago. 

The principal of the Miner Normal School reports that the curriculum 
changes have improved the results in the work of the classroom. 

One important change in organization recommended for Miner Normal School 
has not been put into operation— the placing there of additional grades above 
the primary department in order that teachers in prospect may secure, in the 
practice schools, experience in teaching cluldren of Ui^ higher grades. 
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Yon are aware of the fact that we have in Washington the abominable prac- 
tice of appointing graduates of our normal schools to the lower grades of l&e 
primary depaPt&ient, and of promoting them, whenerer vacancies oceiir, from 
grade to grade through the several salary classes. Promotions and transfers 
are nnmerons. Frequent changes in the asi^gnm^t of teachers, in the judgment 
of this office, seriously affects the efficiency of the service by breaking the con- 
tiiuiity of instruction. 

Tliis practice lias resulted in confining: the Miner Normal School to the prepa- 
ration of teachers for service in the primary department. There is no op- 
portunity under this i)racti<^e for the Miner Normal School to differentiate its 
courses of instruction or to classify its pupil- teachers on the basis of their 
;i|)fitnde to teach a i)articular f^rade. 

To make it possible for the Board of Education to appoint and retain a 
teacher in any one of the several grades in accordance with his peculiar 
aptitude for the particular task, it may be necessary to secure new legislatiim. 
My own hope is, however, tiiat in anticipaticm of such legislation, the ^school 
administration will have the foresight to begin very soon to differentiate the 
courses of instruction at the Miner Normal School so that teachors may be 
trained for service in the kindergarten, primary, or intermediate grades. This 
new policy might well provide also for the preparation of teachers by our own 
normal school for service in junior high schools. Such a plan, if adopted, would 
not only meet the new conditions to he imposed hy legislation in prospect, but 
will actually result in the reorganization of our training-school methods to 
itH'eT the demands of the ()-.^8 plan for teachers. 

The growth in the enrollment of the Miner Normal School for the past three 
. ears makes an interesting study : 1921, 141 ; 1922, 201 ; 1923, 248. The gradua- 
tion classes, too, for the past three years, have steadily Inoreased tn nambm: 
1921, 64; 1922, 68; 1923, 110. Approximately 125 pupils will graduate in 1924. 

Now, the records of this office show tliat appointments of Miner Normal School 
graduates for the past two years have been made as follows: 1921, 48; 1922, 
45. It is quite clear from the record that it is impossible to absorb all of the 
graduates of the Miner Normal in the teaching force of the public schools of 
the Kistrict of rolumbia. Some persons might question the desirability of such 
a plan, even if it were i>(»ssihle. The fact is. however, that we have a large 
snrphisage of persons i)repared for the profession of teaching. Our inability to 
absorb all of this material should not result in Its loss to the profession. The 
situation warrants the recommendation that the school authorities f-ormuHtte 
a plan for placing these young graduates, who fWl ot appointment here^ In 
desirable t^ching positionis ovtiidfe (if th^ DIstriet of OodittibfA. Already 
graduates Of the Miner Nomal School may be f<Mmd amoiig ttie eduoKUonal 
employees of the public schools of New York State, including the city of New 
York; in Pennsylvania, Including the city of Philadelphia; in New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Illinois. Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Missouri, and in practically every 
one of the Southern States. There is no reason, in the judgment of this office, 
why such service hy the Miner Normal School should not be extended. The 
organizing and operating of a placement bureau by the Miner Normal School 
itself may be an apT>ro]u-iate procedure in this emergency. Thus the Miner 
Normal School would become in fact a national institution for the preparation 
of young men and women of color for the profession of tea^li^. 

¥our attention is further directed to -the fttet 1M: the MUt^r Nermal S^m>oL> 
is gradfwti^ teaelieis uMdter tJie oa|i4:i«MMi 4eai*hflrs of domestic saet and teachers 
of domei^ic sefenoe: TWs means rthmit teachers in prospect at the Miner 
Normal ^bool ak% Mng priepared separately for service in the department 
of donestie Alt tte d^p9rtm«it «i dfMMestlc seieRce. U vma^ faxthei- 
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more, the creation of two distinct lists of ^Igiblies for aiq^ioliitiiient in tbese 
special activities. It is the opinion of this office that progressive practices in 

public school administration call for a consolidation of these separate coiiises 
in domestic art and tlomestic science into one course in home economics, i 
respectfully recommend that such action be taken, to become effective September 
1, 1923. 

Senior and junior high schools. 

During the past three years the school administration has been successful 
in securing $185,000 toward the purchase of ground for a stadium for the 
Dunbar High School ; in completing an appropriation of $91,509 for additional 
ground at Armstrong; $300,000 of an appropriation authorized at $500,000 for 
the construction of an annex to the Armstrong Manual Training School; an 
appropriation of $50,000 for the purchase of land at Twenty-fourth and N 
Streets NW. for a new junior liitrh school for colored youth; $18,000 toward the 
equipment of the Shaw Junior Hijrli Scliool ; and lias authorized the establish- 
ment of a junior high school for colored youth at the Randall Building, to be 
effective September 1, 1023. 

Our activity during the next three years should result in the completion 
of the stadium project for Dunbar, the completion of the Armstrong annex, 
the securing of an uppropriuiion fur the erection of the junior higli school 
building on the site at Twenty-fourth and N Streets, the replacement of the 
Randall School with a standardized junior high school building and equip- 
ment, and the establishment of a fourth junior high school for colored youth 
at a convrai^t locatimi in tbe eastern section of the city (perhaps at the 
Love joy School). 

The end toward which this office is working in the junior high school field 
is the establishment of four junior high schools for colored youth situated 
near the cardinal points — Shaw in the north at the Mclvinley Sclujol building, 
when McKinley has been renovated and made suitable for the purpose; a new 
building in the west at Twenty-fourth and N Streets; a new building at Randall 
in the south, and Lovejoy in the east. 

The completion of the Armstrong annex will amply provide relief for the 
congestion now unfortunately existing in the Armstrong Manual Training School 
asd will place Armstrcmg in position to secure much better results in the 
tec^ical and scientific branches of title curriculum. 

No inunediate r^ief , howev^, seems to be in sight for the congestion at the 
Dunbar High School, a building constructed to accommodate 130 pupils, with 
an enrollment at present of 1,646 and with a prospective enrollment of over 
1,800 pupils in Septem])er. It would seem that Dunbar High School will have 
to adopt a double-shift program beginning September, 1923 — a very unde- 
sirable procedure — unless some other means can be found for bringing the 
necessary relief. 

My hope is that a careful study of the housing accommodations in the schools 
located between Nort& Capitol and Tw^fth Streets and O and Kenyon Streets 
may resalt hi i>izr findhig it possible to r^eve Dunbar High School by trans- 
feprbig the dCfMirtment of business practice to the Cleveland School temporarily 
until the Shaw Junior High School building has been vacated and assigned to 
the department of business practice. If, up^ tnvestigatioii, this dBce finds, 
on completion of the Garrison School, that adjustm^ts may be'^coiiTe^eDtly 
made for all of the graded and high-school pupils in tbe territory ctmcerned, it 
will not hesitate in recommending to your office that the department of business 
practice be transferred at once. Such action would not conflict with the agree- 
ment already arrived at finally to establish the department of business practice 
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for colored youth in the Shaw Junior Hitrh Scliool building and to transfer the 
Shaw Junior Hijrh Scliool to the present McKinley School building. 

Kelief must l)e brouglit to Dunbar before the new McKinley High School 
building is ready for occupancy, or we shall have upon our hands at Dunbar a 
situation similar to that existing at Armstrong. It would be Indefensible for 
the school administration to allow another such situation to clevelop in our 
high-school organiEatton. 

The setting apart of the departm^t of buedness practice in a s^arate builA- 
ing would thus seem to result from the overcrowded conditions in our high 
schools. But I wish to go on record with you as recommending tliat, for its 
own sake, the department of business practice be made " a thing apart," in 
order that it may create its own atmosphere and build up its own body of tra- 
ditions. P>usiness among colored men and women in the District of Columbia 
luis taken rapid strides in the past 10 years. The department of business prac- 
licc lias Iteen meeting more and more in recent years the needs of the colored 
i)usiness community for clerks, stenographers, and salesmen. The entire colored 
business community has placed it.self on record with this office, requesting the 
creation of a separate commercial high school for colored youth. Nothing would 
so stimulate business actlyltles among colored people in the District of Ck)lumbla 
as the action herehi proposed. 

The vocational schools. 

The O Street Yocaticmal Sdbool for girls during the past three yeurs has 

steadily developed in rarollment and in effideney. Attention is now being 

directed to the introduction of additional trade courses for girls. 

The Cardozo Vocational School for boys on February 1, 1923, resumed its 
pre-war practice of trade instruction. It is very gratifying to be able to report 
that students of the Cardozo Vocational School during the second semester of 
the school year 1922-23 received considerable experience in house construction 
and repair, both in wood and brick, under the supervision of their instructors 
and in accordance with plans and specifications. 

The elementary schools. 

The establishment of the five-hour day for kindergartners and teachers in 
grades 1 and 2, the definition of the duties and responsibilities of adminis- 
trative principals, the campaign to^ good health, the introductiM of a ooorae 
in speech correction, the gradual introduction of intelligence tests and mcasore- 

ments, and the ext«DSive use of the Columbia University Extension Center by 
teacliers for self-improvement may be considered the significant edocatiopfal 
developments in the elementary schools during the past three years. 

Teachers quite generally comment favorably upon the operation of the five- 
hour rule in reducing retardation in the lower grades. The only real criticism 
offered in this connection has reference to the lack of comfortable physical 
appointments. Of course, the ideal situation will be realized later when we 
catch up with the building shortage and can place every class upon a full-day 
program and in a room to itself. 

The administrative principals have to a considerable degree increased Hieir 
effectiveness this year thnmgh frequent conferences ammig tlwnw^lv eB and 
with the school officials on the duties of their office. 

It is a pleasure to report the progress made in getting over into the minds 
of pupils and parents the idea of " keeping physically fit." Progress in this 
connection is evidenced by the more extensive use of the health school, the 
installation of lunch rooms, the establishment of the milk and cracker lunch, 
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the growth in popiihirity of health clinics, dental and otherwise, and the 
increased emphasis placed by the educational employees tliemselves upon 
health education in the school curriculum. 

Your attention is directed to the detailed report already submitted on the 
work in speech correction. This work has passed the exp«*im«atal stage. It 
is a sQCcess. Many unfortunate children hare already had tl^ir handicaps in 
speech removed through the treatment given th^m in tSaia d^»artment during 
tile past year. This work liiould be ext^ded. 

Our experience with intelligence tests and measm^ments has been very illu- 
minating. Considerable data have been compiled through these tests. Our 
only concern is the proper interpretation and use of this information for the 
improvement of tlie service. 

Nothing in our whole educationnl i)roirrani is more sijrniticant than tlie volun- 
tary movement, now so i»oj»ular. ainoni: teachers of Divisions X to XIII for 
self-improvement. Since V,)20 it lias been very noticealile tliat our teaciiers in 
ever-increasing numbers have been mailing use of summer cours(\s for teachers 
at Columbia and Chicago Universities, of jifternoon courses at Howard Uni- 
versity, and of the extension courses for the improvement of teachers in service 
condueted by Ckylumbia University at the Shaw Junior High School. The 
important thing about this whole movement is that tt is voluntary. Certainly 
the school administration will continue to give teachers every encouragement in 
this connection. 

Permit me finally to assure you of my deep and sinc»% ai^reciation <rf the 
help and guidance you have always so kindly and courteously extended me. 
Respectfully submitted. 

G. C. Wilkinson- 



Refcst of the Pbincipal of the Wilson Nobmal School. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report for the school year 
1922-23 : 

The Wilson Normal School, with an enrollment of 218 students, has regained 
kNss^ cdU96d by the war and is again ready to serve the connnmtty as its 
principal source of supply for the grade schools of the city. Not only in 
numbers has the student body becosto once more effideut, but als© Hi the ipddd 
mentality and high morale of the young people who by enrolling select tei^^iing: 
as their business. 

Since the school is known to be a professional institution granting diplomas 
only to those who have shown themselves well prepared by personality and 
education to succeed in teaching, it is no longer necessary for students upon 
entering to sign a statement as to their intention to teach in public schools. 
The abolishing by the Board of Education. September 2, 1021, of the normal- 
school pledge stating such liitention was therefore judicious. This pledge acted 
as- a liiardMiip for a <»6^«ntious ai^licant who feared the possibility of her 
breaking a teaching contract, and it was also in^uiKcious because a pupil stated 
her intention to contifiue in the school until she had completed Hie course of 
stttdy, altlbo^ she iMght discover af t?er entertng heir la<* of i^i^ MMty of 
interest. 

The action of the superintendent in limiting the scope of the school to prepa- 
ration only for grade and kindergarten teaching was wise. Tlie school had 
carried classes in domestic science and domestic art, the special students taking 
general subjects with the grade-school classes and special work under the* 
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immediate instruction of tlie director of domestic science or domestic art. The 
classes were always small, the maximum heinj? four, and tlie work under 
(Hrectors far removed from the Wilson Normal School dithcult for both students 
and teachers. With the end of war shortage this strain was no longer necessary 
and its eliminatimi advisable. 

The attitude of the superint^ideiit expressed informally as to the dtfferonee* 
in purpose between the normal school and the low^ fscfiools is bringliig into 
this institution a distinctly healthful fiber. Hi6 ruling aXMmn one teat of 
educational advantage beyond the high school but not promotion to the 8ecc»i€ 
year's work unless the first year has proved satisfactory. It allows r^ietition 
of a certain number of junior units but not such a number as to continue 
attendance in the school lieyond two years, except in especially meritorious 
cases, and in no case for a lonirer time than two and a half j'ears. Before this 
liciioi! Ity the snitcriiiteiident tlie normal school faculty had no more right to 
insist upon a student's withdrawal than had tlie faculty of a school of lower 
uradc. This rulint: i»l;u es tlie school upon a distinctly professional basis liav- 
iiii: jtower to eliminate those wlio lack the quick comprehension, steadiness of 
]»urpose, and high morale required by teachers in public school classrooms. 

Is it not advisable to go a step further und restrict admisedon to the school 
as is the practice in the beet State a»d dty M«ititutloii» tbr <iea<^]r training^ 
By far too many students are entering the Wilson Normal School because t^ 
can thinls of nothing else to do Whose coursei^ in the high schawls have been 
completed with such indilTerent accomplishment as tO maice lettdtershlp A» 
teaf Ihts in the community improbable. 

The physical examination ^'iven pupils before entrance to tlie Wilson Normal 
Scliool and also liefore tiieir receiving diplomas for graduation, are working not 
only to the advantage of the schools but also to the decided advantage of the 
students. Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, chief medical inspector, is most efficient in 
dealing with n(»rmal students through these examinations. He consults per- 
sonally with all who fail at fiti^ on i^ccount df tMiior ii«^eiets, ftdvfiing them 
as to the necessity of healtii and strength and the methods to be adopted by 
each student to remedy her special weaknesses. In most (jftses these defects 
are corrected. The examination iit th6 end of the course was first held 
January. 11)22, and is now established as a prerequisite for graduation. The 
standard set by these examinations must lead to a steady gain in the strength 
of the city's teaching corps. 

l»urin^^ the war the shortage of teachers and the small enrollment in the 
Wilson Normal School led to many irregularities. Students were allowed to 
enter several months before completing the high school course and to graduate 
in less than two years. Snch irregularities are now unnecessary and have all 
been abolished. One practice, however, that was then instituted asi a nedsis(fe!ty, 
the admission of a class in February, has rc^ainAd. 1^ Cacfilty has sefu 
advantages in retainine this class not ealy i^,^ students wh4^ ace; ^tjarlJiig 
but in sonte resiteets for the school itself in <that fit thus maintain^ chisses, m^fi 
a s^nester apart But now that tbe ewwlta^nt has reached the 200 mark, 
place of 65 in war time, the February clas|i,a4ds a burden of working hours 
unbearable for the present corps. The midyear admissions have not increased 
in the numbers expected and after a few months the class is reduced to so 
small a number — 14 this past graduation— as to be an uneconomical factor in 
the business of normal school administration. Teacliers are working now as 
many as 81 periods a week. This condition could be remedied by an increase 
in the academic faculty, but such increase seems hardly expedient when 8 
or 10 of the^ hours are spent witb classes of less than 20, mid sometiines less 
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than 15 students. I, therefore, recommend the discontinuance of the February 
class. 

The imperative need in the normal school to-day is for more teachers in the 
practice department. When the superint^ident of schools in October met a 
body of selected teachers and invited them to assist the normal school and the 
entire school body by doing systematic and continued assistance in practice 
teaching, his request brought forth most cordial response. The stud^ts as- 
signed to these teachers, 34 in number, received a warm welcome and excel- 
lent instruction. But with tlie pliyslcal disadvantages of tlic lialf-day schools 
in crowded huildings and the impossibility of allotting special c<jmpensation for 
extra service, sucli extensive i)ractice work should not be long continued. 
Teachers in the city scliools have for many years given help in special situa- 
tions and for a limited time, but the intensive work has been accomplished 
by a regular corps having class 6 salaries and definitely placed under the di- 
rection of the normal schooL May this plan be carried out effectively next 
year by the addition of four teachers in the normal school, one kindergarten 
and three grade practice teachers, for the instruction of the 90 students in the 
s^ior class of 1929-24. 

If a near-by building could accommodate a practice department equal in 
size to that in the Wilson Normal School, all students could be equally and 
systematically trained. The addition of one grade teacher. Miss A. G. Getty, 
this year has already been of distinct advantage to the school. 

The faculty feel that during the past three years the Wilson Normal School 
has been on the upgrade and look forward to increased opportunities for use- 
fulness in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Anne M. Goding. 



RSPOBT OF THE PMNCIPAL Of THE MiNEB NOSMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sir : I am submitting this report for the Miner Normal School under four 

main headings — 

I. Effect of the administrative changes in policy upon the normal school. 

II. Progress made in perfecting the .school's organization. 
IIL Educational activities of special significance. 

IT. Suggested changes and additions for the organization and administration 
of the noTHml sdhooL 

I. EFFECT OF THE ADMINISTBATIVE CHANGES IN POLICY UPON THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

During the past three years (ke work ot the normal school has been made to 
function better and to bring results more in kee^dng with our ideals. Thfe 
improvement has come through the system and order devtioped lu afi depart- 
ments of our schools by placing adequate interpretations upon old regulations 
and by establishing rules to cover indefinite situations. In addition the superin- 
tendent's educational program has disclosed many necessary and worthy objec- 
tives for our work. However, I shall restrict myself in this report (1) to a 
consideration of the effect of the rule requiring a physical examination of all 
prospective teachers, and (2) to a few comments on the superintendent's meet- 
ings with school dficers. 

1. Since the authorities of the schools are convinced that no teacher should be 
employed wbo is not pl^rcdcaHy fit, it bee<»Be8 tlie duty of the city's training 
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school to direct its attention to the physical upbuilding of its student body. 
We have attempted to meet our responsibility by joining all the forces at our 
command in one concerted attack on the problem. Accordingly, the department of 
l)hysical education has had the support of the entire faculty in its effort to im- 
prove the health of the sttid^ts. A rest and milk-lunch period has been estab- 
lished at mid-momlng. Through the courtesy of the tuberculosis soriety we have 
cots and blankets for use on the roof garden by underweight students. Confer- 
ences have been held by teachers to prev^it overcrowding of home work and to 
insure the proper amount of leisure for outdoor exercise. Through class discus- 
sions and the use of charts, and graphs indicating daily health records, the 
students are led to take a personal interest in their own improvement. The 
following description of Xogi-o Ilonlth Week, whioh was celebrated during the 
wei'k of April <S-13. is an indication of the attention being focused on health: 
The work was i)lannefl and din^-ted by the committee on health activities. 
The chapel i)erio(l of each day was used to emphasize some matter vital to the 
health of teacher and pupil. On Monday morning, Dr. J. N. Jackson, of the 
Howard University Medical School, discussed in a very practical way the 
personal health of teachers and recommended the rule of four — rest, fresh air, 
proper food, and outdoor exercise — ^as a means of improving poor health and 
maintaining normal physical conditi<»i. The remaining program served not 
only to instruct the pupils but also to suggest concrete methods of presenting 
health topics to ^mentary grades. On Tuesday morning a senior student in a, % 
very attractive way impersonated Cho Cho the health clown. This was fol- 
lowed the next day by a very delightful presentation of The Health Fairy by 
another stu<lent. On Thursday, by means of placards, topics bearing upon the 
fimdaniental principles of heallh were presented. The Friday program was 
<-on(lucted by pupils of the third and fourth grades, who presented a health 
playlet, The Wonderful Window. The activities culminated in a special health 
clinic for students 7 i)ounds or more underweight. Dr. Joseph A. Murphy, 
chief medical inspector, conducted the clinic. He discussed the problem of 
nutrition and suggested methods of health improvement. He emphasized also 
the importance of continuing a rational health program during the summer. 
Another tqpecial feature in reference to health will be a health poster contest 
conducted by the students in the first year normal class. The project is well 
under way and promises to be interesting and helpful. The health program 
is extended into the community by normal students presenting health plays 
suitable to children in various public schools. The playlet, King of Foods, 
which was presented at the National Medical Association, has brought requests 
for means of teaching health from many institutions, some as far south as 
Florida. 

We believe the care of one's health should be made habitual and the school 
should offer its full measure of opportiinity for the development of correct 
health habits. 

2. The superintendent's meetings with the officers have been of great help 
to me; for through the questions that arise and the discussions which follow 
I am not only kept in close touch with the activities of the various sections 
of the elementary schools but I also get a first-hand explanation and interpre- 
tation of the superintendent's ideals and policies. For a long time the prin- 
<^ipal of Miner Normal School did not attend these meetings. I greatly appre- 
•ciate the privilege. 
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II. ntOGRESS MADE IN FEBFECTINO THE 8CH00L'S ^HteANIZATIOIf AND CCTBICUIrUM, 

Our plan for a graded system of practice teaching (including observation, 
participation, and responsible room teachinfr) lias had its first complete trial 
with the present senior class. The teacliers in tlie theory department and 
those who have charge of the practice scliools have heen ;:;enerous in commend- 
ing the improved results accriiin;i from paralleling theory and pract ice througli- 
out the entire course. A clearer interpretation of the courses in educational 
theory, a hetter grasj) of the situation during tlie period of responsil)le room 
teaching and the ultimate development of more intelligent and practical 
teachers have been effected. Through the constructive interest of the assistant 
superint^dent, the supervising principals have selected definite schools for 
the carrying out of our plan of systematic observation and the "practice 
c^t^rs" for which I have been pleading have been partially developed. 

The new courses ottered this year for the first time are oral English (in- 
<duding some work in speech improvement), mental and educational tests and 
measurements, and educational sociology. The following descriptions indicate 
what we are attempting in each instance : 

Oral English. 

The pressing responsihility of the normal school and the normal-school gradu- 
' ate in the cultivation of good-speech habits in the children of the public schools 
amply justifies the inclusion of oral English in tlie curriculum this year. This 
course is aimed primarily at the prevalent acute speech defects in the modern 
child, and more generally at the slovenly utterance (»f the average pupil in our 
schools. The far-reaching influence of the nornial-school graduate, who be- 
comes at once a model of speech and an intelligent guide in the improvement 
of the speech of her children, is incalculable. 

With this ideal the course proposes: To correct and improve the voices of the 
normal-school students; to fit them to ^tect and elimlimte defects to the 
speech of their pupils; and to give them the power to express their orgai^sed 
thoughts in a pleasing and effective manner. It is built directly upon the oral 
worli begun in the junior year and has intimate interplay with every subject 
in the curriculum. The instruction in speech correction forms the basis for 
this course in its fundamental attack upon the common «ri)e<H'h defects, through 
breathing exercises, correction exercises, vocal gymnastics, and tongue gym- 
nastics. With this corrected voice an advanced step is taken in exercises in 
vocal expression, where the cardinal elements of speecli. including inflection, 
emphaisis, phrasing, articulation, and enunciation, are attacked as i)rohlems 
through the interpretation of literature, particularly the literature of children. 
Simple action and gesture as logical agencies of expression are stimulated in 
natural situatiohs. The climax of the Course is reached in the effective com- 
munication to the class audience of an original, well-organized message df Vltftl 
interest to the grotip. 

Mental and educational test.s and measurements. 

This course is planned to equip students in training to meet more intelli- 
gently, when they become teachers in service, those problems directly arising 
from individual differences in pupils in the ordinary classroom. The chief 
aims, in terms of (1) benefit to the prosi)ective teacher and pupils, (2) benefit 
to the school system at large, are as follows: 

1. (a) To develop a broader significance of the term " individual differ- 
ences " as aM>lied to mental capacity and educational achievement. 
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<&) To give training in scientifically measuring these differences. 

(c) To interpret intelligently all data thus found. 

(d) To apply said data to the end of improving instruction. 

(e) To inspire students to continue directed study in this field. 

2. (a) To supply gradually the teaching ranks with teachers characterized 
by a scientiflc attitude toward their profession. 

(d) To maikt available a groap of examioers aiid stati^eiiots who jcoiild 
function in a bureau of educational measurement and research. 

(c) To build up in Miner Normal School a pi^rcboloeical laboratory or 
clinic devoted primarily to a study of problematic cl^dren. 

A detailed study is made of those standardiaed tests which measure general 
intelligence and mental capacity and achievement in the different subjects of the 
elementary grades. B(>cause of the lack of material for measuring mechanical 
ability our efforts in the held of measuring intelligence are restricted to the 
u.se of tests of abstract intelligence. 

With the limited material available for this course no more than two tests 
of any subject have l^een given. Better results, however, would be secured if 
the number of tests studied were increased. This procedure would enable the 
instructor to have lier students naake a yearly classification of the pupils in 
our practice schools. 

In order to secure accurately the personal and scientific data required in 
many of the best tests, clinical study should be encouraged. We are, f^i^efore, 
recommending that a special fund be set asi(te for adequately equipping a 
psych<d<^cal clinic in the Miner Ncnrmal School. 

Educational sociology. 

This course has been introduceil because of our belief that the contribution 

wliich (Miucat ional sociology is making to educational theory will be reflected in 
the iinpro\ euienl of the arts of teaching. While an attempt is made to ac- 
MUMiiit the students with the scientific principles underlying group life, the 
greatest stress is i)!ace(I upon (1) the effort to have them feel a sense of social 
ohligation. and {'2) the study of concrete social situations and problems in our 
own school and in the i)rimary grades where students observe and teach. 

m. EDUCATIONAI. ACTIVITIBS. 

During the year the school engaged in several educational movements of an 
extra curricula nature. I shall mention three. 

Social service. 

There has been evidenced an unusual interest in social service. This interest 
was due primarily to a club of home economics girls who began the work 
by carrying products of their co<^ing classes to the sick and needy. They 80«b 
t^xtended these activities and in additicm aroused the intei?est of other giute In 
our school who joined them In their efforts. 

Some of their activities are as follows: Carrying food to inmates of Freed- 
men's Hospital, Veterans' Hospital, Washington Asylum Hospital, and I^ighth 
Street Children's Home; making baby bundles for needy women in the ma- 
ternity wards of the hospitals; assisting poor families with contributions of 
clothing and food; raising numey for a family who was made destitute by fire; 
giving Christmjis presents to worthy children ; carrying flowers to the sick ; and 
assisting in homes where there was sickness. 

This work was accomplished entirely outside of school hours, but in many 
instances it was the outgrowth of certain classroom experiencesj The ^effect 
upon the school has been very wholei^me. 
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All outstanding activity of tlie year was the observance of American educa- 
tion week (December 4-9). Special and thouglitful attention was given to tlie 
subject of public education and its shortcomings with the purpoee of arousing 
the students to the fullest appreciati<m of the value of an education, and 
inspiring them with a deeper interest in and sense of duty to the firtnre dtiaens 
of the Nation. 

The program suggested for the week designated Monday as American Citi- 
zenship Day, at which time Miss Caroline Hunt, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, delivered an inspiring and lielpful address. On Tuesday, Patriotism Day, 
Miss Lucy D. Slowe, dean of women, tloward University, spoke <»n the necessity 
of a program of patriotism in tlie schools. Wednesday was devoted to the sub- 
ject of The School and the Teacher. Prof. Alain Le Koy Locke, of Howard Uni- 
versity, delivered a scholarly address on this occasion, arousing the students to 
a sense of their responsibility as torchbearers of education. On Thursday Mr. 
(r. Smith Wormley, of our own faculty, delivered a convincing and concise ad- 
dress to the school on the subject of Illiteracy. The program was concluded 
on Friday with an address in the morning by Rev. Emory B. Smitli, of the 
Lincoln Temple Oongr^ational Church, on Equality of Opportunity, and with 
a health playlet in the evening by students of the junior class. A large num- 
ber of parents and friends were in attendance. 

Geographic Institute. 

Perhaps the most distinct innovution of tlie year, wiiicli may prove of great 
service in directing the educational thought of the teaching corps, was the 
Geographic Institute held March 15, 1923, at the Miner Normal School. Tlie en- 
tire program emphasized the importance and value of geography, its relation to 
other subjects, and the need of vitalizing this social study in the elCTaentary 
schools. 

The institute was a senior project, enthusiastically organized and conducted 
by those seniors who had just completed their term of rei^nsible room teaching. 

In the morning assembly students representing the several theory departments 
explained the importance and value of geography and its relation to each of the 
other school subjects. In the afternoon Doctor Svvigg^tt, of tlie Bureau of Edu- 
cation, delivered an address on the meaning of geography as a school subject. 

The principles of geography were exemplified in a series of less(jns given by 
senior students. In these demonstrations the latest and best methods of pres- 
entation and the proper means of vitalizing the subject were concretely illus- 
trated, with gratifying results. The material preparation devised and con- 
structed for these lessons and a number of suggestive projects for topics taught 
in primary grades were exhibited on the second floor. 

The institute disclosed far-reaching possibilities for educational progress in 
tlie teaching of geography. The project set forth vividly how geography func- 
tions in school and community, furnished an incentive toward improvement 
in instruction, and by outlining relation of geography to other subjects tended 
to unify the curriculum. In view of the benefits derived, it is hoped that the 
institute wiU become an annual event, at which time all the teachers of the ele- 
mentftry schools will meet and discuss the aims, problems, and methods of 
instruction in geography. Such a proceeding ought to be of untold service in 
creating a sentiment favoraMe to a much-needed improvement in the teaching 
oC the idl^Ject. 
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IV. SUGGESTED CHANGES AND ADDITIONS. 

That part of our curriculum designed to prepare elementary teachers is dif- 
ferentiated into kindergarten and primary grade courses, with the students in 
each group receiving suflicient training in the other course to make them intelli- 
gent concerning basic principles and methods of procedure. It is the recommen- 
dation of the principal and faculty that our program be extended upward 
through the sixth grade, permitting of another differentiation. We would then 
offer additional instruction pointed directly at the intermediate grades. The 
division into kindergarten and first four grades is artificial and has no founda- 
tion in modem educational thought. It is not in Iteeping with the 6-3-3 plan 
which seems to be established as a part of our educational creed. Ultimately 
our course of instruction must prepare for the kindergarten, primary, interme- 
diate, and junior high-school grades. Why not b^n next year with the addi- 
tion of the fifth and sixth grades to our organization? 

One of the outstanding needs of tlie normal school is that of an ext^sion 
teacher whose spec itic duty would be to follow up and assist the normal gradu- 
at(' (luring her period of probationary service in the public schools. This 
teacher would eradicate many of the difticulties arising now from the sudden 
cliaiige in metlifxls and the adjustments necessary to meet the demands of tlie 
ditTerent personalities under whom the young teacher works. As presently 
constituted our plan fails to carry over into this trial year the instruction of 
the normal school. There Is a sudden break that is dangerous to the beginner 
and harmful to the school system. An element of waste enters which should 
be eliminated. 

In closing I wish to thank you, Mr. Wilkinson, and the other officers who 
have so generously cooperated in making the year's work a suoeess. 
Respectfully submitted. 

E. A. Glabk. 



Reports of Hioh-School Pbincipals. 

Note. — ^The high school principals liave submitted a consolidated report on topics of 
especial interest to their group. On accoont of certain changes and developments in the 
Eastern High School and the Armstrong Manual Training School, the principals of those 
schools have submitted individual reports. 

COUBSBB OF STUDY FOB HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The superintendent, with Ihe advice of tlie high-school principals, has com- 
pleted a revision and unification of tlie courses of study for high schools. These 
courses have been in successful operation during tlie past year. Tlieir chief 
advantages are as follows : 

They prescribe subjects required for graduation from any high school and 
thus maintain a minimum of subjects which are needed as a basis for eadi 
pupil's course. The required subjects are as follows : 



Prescribed subject. 



English 

Foreign language ! 

liathematics 

Science (biology, chemistry or physics) 

American history 

Pl^todtnlniiigoriiiilittfydHll. 



Periods 

per 
week. 



Credits. 
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They allow ample electi<»i to suit the needs of IndiTldiial pupils. Each 
subject is evaluated on the basis of importance, time, and home work required, 
I und a consistent and uniform credit system is adopted for all high schools. 
Such revision is especially timely both for its benefit to the senior high 
;schools and as a basis for the adjustment of high and junior curricula. 

TEACHEBS' COUNCIL. 

The teachers' council is (a) an elective body, (6) representing all branches 
•of the school system, (c) in which d^egates of the teachers predominate in 
numbers and voting streogth, {d) which is designed to bring understanding 
And cooperation am<mg the various individuals and interests connected with 
the public-sehocA system. 

For two years the council, with the approval of the Board of Education 
.and the superintendent, has functioned with a considerable degree of siiccoss 
accordiniu^ to the constitution adopted on June 22, 11)22. and presented in lull 
on page 18. Report of the Board of Education of tlie District of ( 'oluniliia, 
1921-22. The minutes of the council sliow ^^enerally intelligent effort on tiie 
part of the teachers to improve scliool conditions and amply warrjint the belief 
of the superintendent and teacliers that sucli a body caii be an etlective aid to 
public education. 

While 1^ usefulness of the council has been proved beyond question by two 
years of constructive ^ort, various suggestions and criticisms are worthy 
of ccmsideration. 

Are teachers interested? 

So far as the delegates are concerned, this (piestion can be answered in tlie 
affirmative. Tlie meetings have been exceptionally well attended — better than 
those of most civic bodies of like character — the disciissidiis have been fearless 
and searching. l)oth on the part of teachers and ofhcials. On tho (»thcr hand, 
it is certain that meetings of groups (\f teachers called for the ch>ctioii (.f 
delegates and for the expression of the desires of teachers hav<' been poorly 
attended. This is, of course, the vital question of democracy : If the teachers 
of a great public-school system do not take an active interest in tilieir welface 
and that of the pupils in their charge by carefully and thoughtfully selecting 
their representatives, democracy in education must fail, and we must accept 
the reign of the superman in education as some^ nations have done in gov- 
ernment 

Should the eouncU e&nsist of teachers exclusively t 

The present plan of organization, while giving preponderating voting strength 
to the teachers, insures open discussion from the viewi)oint of both oflicial and 
teacher. Such debate will fre(piently bring about a unitied plan of action, and 
will, at least, define issues which, with long-range discussion, might remain 
vague and troublesome. The oft-repeated assertion that teachers would be 
intimidated in the presence of school officials or superintendents is not borne 
out by the counciPs record — ^in fact, the reverse seems to liave been some- 
times true. 

Should the council votef 

A final vote after consideration and debate seems to be a natural method 

of expressing a majority opinion. The objectors to having the council act as 
a voting body seem to overlook the fact that without some method ©f obtaining 
a consensus a clever agitator might obtain misleading pubUcity. 
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Should the council supersede other educational associations? 

There is no reason why the superintendent should resign from the educational 
association; why a janitor should leave his union; or wliy a grade teacher 
should neglect lier grade association. The council's purpose is not to destroy 
or antagonize, but to summarize educational opinion, in order that the Board 
of p:ducation may make its decisions with all available evidence before it. Its 
l)olicy has been to receive suggestions from all sources, either through dele- 
gates or after referwice to the executive committee which prepares the meeting 
programs. 

Should each group be formaUy organized f 

Thus far the individual groups have been loosely organized and meetings liave 
been held only to decide upon vital questions before the council The present 
plan of leayiii^: initiative largely with voluntary associations, of which Wash- 
ington has a considerable numbor, may in the «ad secure moire int^wst and co-- 
operation than that of formally organized groups. This, however, is a matter 
which experience al(me can decide. 

The referendum. 

The trsanm of the constitution inserted a paragraph governing the qneattoa 
of program making which reads as follows : '* Any acti<m of the executive oofli^ 
mittee shall be subject to referendum vote of the council on petition of six or 
more members thereof." It is noteworthy that in the two years of the coun- 
cil's existence, the members iiave never been compelled to invoke the assistance 
<»i this clause to secure an opportunity for a hearing from the executive com-? 
mittee and council 

HIGU-SCHOOL OBGANIZATIONS. 

The handbook of the Board of Education for the year 1910-11 contains the 
following rule governing societies in the high sctaO(^, which was adopted by the 
Board of Education : 

There shall be no organization of any society or association among 
pupils as such, except that musical, literary, and atUelie societies or 
clubs of open membersliip whose boards of governors shall be composed 
of equal numbers of teachers and pupils, and senior class organizations 
in high school, may be permitted on the Writtwi order of the superin- 
t«tident Of BfAooJm, the ssflie to be reported to Uie Board of Bducati<m. 

In harmony with this the Board ot ^dnc^tlon pass^ the following 
resolution after hearings and long d^bemtie^; 

(1) That on and after this date (December 19, 1916) no student In 
the hlgb schools of Washington shall be permitted to Join » high-school 
fraternity or sorority ; that the penalty for any vioUitjlon of tW? V^^-^ 
tion be made expulsion from the scliool. 

(2) That high-school students now members of a fmter^^ty or sorority 
may letain memberahip until flieir graiaatiim frcw pdtiooL moer illa- 
tions now in force. 

(3) ^Fhat a committee or commission be appointed to make suggestions 
for the formation of social organisations to be organized in the pvbUc 
schools. 

(4) That hereafter no Greek letter or letters shall be used to designate 
social organizations to be organized in the public schools. 

(5) That hereafter the application of pupils for membership in the 
different organizations connected with the public schooJu mn^t be ap- 
proved by such faculty m»c^kinery as may be organized. 

66752—23 6 
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This rule continued in force during the years following, but no case was 
brought to issue under the rule and no penalty was levied for its violation. In 
consequence the societies forbidden nnder the rule, after a period of quiescence, 
continued in operation and actually increased in numbers. This was the situa- 
tion at the opening of the school year 1920-21. 

On July 1, 1921, the Board of Education reafiOrmed the rule heretofore given, 
and, upon th^ recommendation of the superintoident of schools, stated the 
principles upon which the rule was founded and adopted r^ulations governing 
seoret organizations, as follows: 



The Board of Education is not opposed to socret organizations anions: nion 
or women. The board is not opposed to fraternities and sororities in colleges 
and universities. The board is not opposed to fraternities and sororities in the 
high schools because they possess some of the common characteristics of such 
organizations. The board is opposed to fraternities and sororities in the high 
schools solely because, in its judgment, sncli organizations are not conducive to 
the achievement of the best educational results in the higli schools. 

The Board of Education is opposed to membership on the part of junior high 
school or high-school pupils in any organization, association, club, fraternity, 
or sorority whose membership is narrowly exclusive, self-perpetuating, or secret, 
whose members are required to pledge support of one another as against non- 
members; whose eligibility requirements for membership are not approved by 
school authorities and known to all pupils so that all may qualify for member- 
ship if they wish; or whose meetings are not held under school auspices and 
under official faculty supervision. Accordingly, membership on the part of any 
boy or girl in a junior or senior high school in an organization, association, 
club, fraternity, or sorority which possesses any of the characteristics to which 
the Board of Education is opposed, is hereby disapproved. 



To carry out the board's policy the superintendent recommends the adoption 
of the following rules : 

1. That after June 1, 1921. membership on the part of any junior liigh or 
high-school pupil in any association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority 
which has not been approved by the superintendent of schools is forbidden. 

2. That an association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority which now 
enrolls in its membership pupils of a junior high or high school shall submit 
to the superintendent of schools such information as he may require regarding 
its constitution, by-laws, membership, eligibility requirements for membership, 
time and place of meetings, programs of meetings, and any necessary informa- 
tion, as a basis for the superintendents' approval or disapproval of said 
organizations. 

S. That all associations, organizations, clubs, fraternities, or sororities which 
may her^rfter be approved by the superintendent of schools shall be placed 
under the official supervision of the faculties of the several junior high and 
high schools. 

4. Any pupil who, after June 1, 1921, joins, or after October 1, 1921, has not 
discontinued his membership in any association, organization, club, fraternity, 
or sorority which has not been approved by the superintendent of schools, shall 
thereby disqualify himself, or herself — 

(a) From holding a commission or warrant in the high school cadets 
brigade. 

(&) From holding any position, either elective or appointive, on any 
school publication. 

(c) From representing his school on any team in competitive athletics, 

rifle matches, interscholastic debates, or dramatic performances. 

(d) From being certified as eligible to stand for election to any class 

office. 

(e) From holding any position in a high-school bank. 

if) From holding any office in any organization, club, or activity which 
comes under the direction of the school. 



Statement of board's position. 



Methods of enforcement. 
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(g) From receiving any form of hoBors oth^ than ttiose awarded for 

scliolarship attainments. 

(h) From holding any position as representative of his school. 

5. That, after September 1, 1921, and at the beginning of each semester or 
more frequently, if required, each pupil in a junior high or high school shall be 
required to furnish the principal of the school with a signed statement, counter- 
signed by o.ne of his or her parents or his or lier guardian, indicating the asso- 
ciations, organizations, fraternity, or sorority of which he or she is a member. 

It is not the purpose of tliis rej?ulation to debar a pupil from securing a high- 
school education, but it is the intention of the above provisions to exclude from 
representative lienors pupils wlio continue to be members of organizations 
which exist contrary to the regulations of the Board of Education. 

Amendment to Rule //. ])nffe 4- — ^The provisions of rule 4 shall not apply to 
inenihers of the senior chiss in good standing of the school year beginning 
Sei)tomber, 1921, even though they were on or before May 1, 1921, members of 
,111 orjranization not approved by the school authorities. 

Pursuant to this action of the Board of Education, the superintendent of 

schools took up in conference witli the board of high-school principals the 
application and enforcement of the rule and of the regulations. All parents of 
pupils in the high schools were supplied with copies of the new regulations and 
all pupils were required to submit cards of information indicating membership 
ill organizations and pledging a notification to the principal of a purpose to 
join any organization. The cards required a countersignature by parents. The 
pledge, signed in the presence of and countersigned by the section tea^dier, is as 
follows : 

I solemnly declare upon my honor that I am not a member of any organi- 
zation, association, club, fraternity, or sorority except as stated on the 
reverse side (»f this card, and that I will not become a member of such 
organization without previously notifying the principal of the school in 
which I am a student. 
The superintendent authorized the principals to accefit the resignations of 
pupils who were then members of any organizations which wwe not in coa- 
formity with the rules of the Board of Education, the resignatlcms to be in 
writing and to include the certification by the officers of the organization that 
the resignation had been accepted. Wherever such officers* certification could 
not be secured, the superintendent authorized the principals to accept the 
written assurance of the parent that the membership had been terminated and 
that no further participation would be permitted. As a result of this action the 
resignation of many memberships in unapproved organizations were filed with 
tlie principals. 

All existing organizations were invited by the superintendent to submit 
c()pi(^s of their constitutions and by-laws in order that their character and 
purpose might be determined. Upon examination by the superintendent, in 
conference with the principals, these constitutions were tested by the rules 
and legulatioiis of the Board of Education and were accordingly approved or 
disaj^rored. in em of disapproYsl the membm of the organization were 
advised of this action and of the objectionable features which caused the action 
to be taken. All cases of membership in organizations under the supervision 
of religious institutions were held not to be within purview of the rules. 
Organizations— athletic, art, musical, military, and social— were approved to 
the number of 94 prior to June 30, 1922. Before the close of the school year 
the Board of Education adopted an order which was embodied in the following 
letter to parents sent out by the superintendent of schools on June 23, 1922 : 

As the executive officer of the Board of Education I feel that I should 
take this opportunity to advise you that the present rules of the board 
will be strictly enforced by the officers of the board and that I am sure 
that the Board of Education will take such further steps during the 
coming years as it may deem necessary to control the membership of 
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high-school pupils in orcrnnizations that arc not worthy of the a{H[)FOvaI 

of the superintendent of schools. 

Announcement has already been made that resignations from fra- 
terntties, sororities, and other unapproved organizations will not be 
accepted by tlie superintendent of schools after June 80. 1022. as a means 
by which such pupils may remove tlieniselves from the effect of tlie 
rules governing membership in such organizations. The board advises 
you of its position at this time with the hope that you will cooperate 
with the hoard to the extent of advising your daughter to resign from 
tl:e sorority before June 80. 1922. 

On February 17, 1923. the followinc: supplementary action was taken: 
Certain high school ])upils who continued to belong to unapproved organiza- 
tions after June 30, 1922, have subsequently resigned from such organizations. 
In some cases unavoidable circumstances prevented their resigning before the 
time set by the letter addressed to them by the superintendent of schools 
under the direction of the Board of Education. 

While announcemoit was made in those instructions that resignations from 
unapproyed organizations could not be accepted by the superintendent after 
June 30, ld22, as a means for qualifying for participation in certain school 
activities, ;'it seems desirable to provide a means whereby certain worthy 
students may be restored to full standing in the school before graduation. 

A distinction is to be made between those pupils who resigned in order to 
remove ;i dis([ualification and those students who witlidrew from an organiza- 
tion wliich is being discontinued. The following order is in the interests of 
pupils in the second group : 

Ordered. That a pupil who belonged to an unapproved organization 
before June 30, 1922, and who resigned from said organization after the 
aforesaid date may be restored to full standing in the school by the 
superintendent 90 days after the acceptance and approval of that resig- 
nation, provided all of the pupils of the organization shall have resigned 
and the organization shall be discontinued. 

During the past school year, 1922-28, the formation of pupil organizations in 
conformity with the rules of the Board of Education has continued. The 
number of organizations approved during the school year totaled 16. Thus 
the intent of the Board of Education that pupil organizations of the right 
sort should be fostered has been fulfilled, and only those organizations have 
been suppressed whose ciuuracter and purpose were not conducive to the best 
interests of the sdioote. 

ATHLETICS. 

In conference with the board of principals tktt WBspmiaUmiimt of aehoote 
has from time to time enQ^iasized the necessity for stvioter control 
athletics in the high schools and the responsibility of the prindlpala for the 

proper supervision of this student activity. The eligibility rules g»v«ming 
interhigh-school athletic contests have been revised and clarified. Additional 
provisions governing athletic relationships between the schools have been 
Incorporated in the rules, which aim to insure complete control by school 
officials and which emphasize the authority placed in the hands of the 
respective principals. 

A board of appeals has been a*eated, composed of school officials not directly 
interested in any of the sehook, whose function has been outlined by the super- 
intoident as foUows: 

This committee will act as a board of appeals in ali athletic matters, 
subject, of course, to the regulations of the Board of Bdncation which 
provide that appeals may be taken from this board to the superintendent, 
and finally to the Board of Education. In addition, it wiU be the general 
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fimetion of this board to act as an adviser to the high-school principals 
of the respective divisions of the school system in all matters relating 
to the organization, direction, and control of athletic contests of all kinds. 

The board of five high-school principals in the first nine divisions and 
the two high-school principals in divisions 10 to 13 will continue to as- 
sume full responsibility for the carrying on of all athletic contests in 
their respective divisions under the rules which have already been adopted 
or which may liereafter be adopted. 

In cctnlereuce, the superintendent, assistant superintendent and the prin- 
cipals liave discussed the wider participation by students in the athletics of the 
scliools, the development of intramural atliletics, and tlie relations between 
the atliletic program and the physical training program in the schools. 

As a c<»Eimittee of the whc^e, the board of principals has outlined a course 
of study in physical training which calls for tllSe development of intramural 
athletics to the full facilities which the schools afford and coordinates the 
various kinds of athletic interests with the regular school program of physical 
training. 



Report of the Pkincipal of the Eastebn High School. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sie: The school year 1922-23 stands out as one of the most ev^tful in 
the history of the Eastern High School. The increase in the enrollment during 
the past five years from 400 to 1,260 justified the judgment of those who were 

responsible for the new building; and the teachers, pupils, and parents look 
forward to a new era in the history of the school. The outstanding features 
of the year just closed were: 

1. An enrollment (-n October 1, 1922, of 1,065, the largest, up to that date, 
in the liistory of the school. 

L\ A coiitiniiation of the double-shift plan and the addition of four portable 
buildings t<» provide for the increased enrollment. 

:3. An enrollment on March 1 of 1,260, showing an increase in enrollment 
of 8(50 within a 5-year period. 

4. The change from the old to the new building cm March 1, 1923. 

5. The equipment of the new building. 

On March 1, the pupils and teachers, headed by the school band and a 
representative gathering of school officials and alumni, marched from the old 
building, and with appropriate exercises took over the new Eastern High 
School. By the beginning of the new school year all of the equipment will 
be installed, the athletic field will be completed, and the school will be able 
to begin work under the most favorable conditions. The principal features 
of the new building are: 

1. Complete and well-equipped offices for the business and administrative 
force. 

2. Auditorium and stage, with modem equipment, with seating capacity of 
1,300. N 

3. Oassrooms equipped wltti modern single pedei^ deslM and ch^rs, with 
seating capacity for 1,800 pupils. 

4. Science department, including physics, chemistry, biology, botany, and 
general science, provided with the most modem and complete equipment. 

5. Provision for woodworking, automotive science, printing, domestic art, 
domestic science. 

6. School library, with 6,000 volumes, with seating accomodations for 100; 
a public library, placed on the ground floor, to meet community needs. 
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7. Commercial department, with lEpecial equipment for typ^writifig, book- 
keeping, school bank, and office practice. 

8. Separate gymnasiums for the girls and boys. 

9. Athletic field with running track, football field, baseball diamond, and 

tennis courts. 

10. Greenhouse, conservatory, and school garden. 

11. Music room, with seating capacity of 200. 

12. Lunch room, with seating capacity of 900. 

13. Individual lockers adjacent to classrooms to accommodate 1,800 pupils; 
and 1,500 box lockers for the two gynmasiums. 

14. Duplex curtains installed throughout the building. 

15. Armory, of sufficient s^ze and equipment to meet the cadet needs of an 
unlimited number. 

16. Rille ranfee, 165 feet long and 48 feet wide, with 10 targets. 

17. Complete and modem heating and ventilating plant 

18. Infirmary and sick room. 

19. Alumni room. 

20. Vacuum cleaning system. 

Of the regular appropriation of $1,500,000, approximately $1,400,000 was 
^pent for the building and $100,000 for the athletic field and improvement of 
the grounds. The additional appropriation of $250,000 for equ pinent brought 
the total cost to $1,750,000. It is interesting to note that of the entire appro- 
priation only one-seventli was s])ent for e(iuipment, altliougli ordinarily from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of the total cost is given to this purpose. 
Very respectfully, 

Chables Habt. 



Repobt of the Peincipal of the Abmstbong Manual Training School. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sib : I have the honor to submit the following report. So popular have the 
tedmical and vocational features in secondary education become in this com- 
munity that at the Armstrong School, a building originally constructed to 
house 350 pupils, the facilities have become totally inadequate to accommodate 
the present enrollment. 

Technical and vocational courses of instruction as shown by the course 
of study are provided for 14 activities. The economic pressure of the age has 
made this type of secondary school a necessity. 

At the close of school year in .lune, 1011). tlie (enrollment was 'M'2: the 
enrollment at the close of this year is 1.1 48, an increase of over 200 por cent 
in four years and a total of 798 more pupils than the permanent structure can 
accommodate. At present these pupils are provided for in 13 portable build- 
ings, having 15 classes. Last year the appropriation b 11 carried an item of 
$100,000 to b^in the construction of an annex not to exceed a total cost of 
$500,000. An appropriation of $200,000 more is carried in the bill of this 
year. At the same time an item of $50,000 for the purchase of additional 
land in rear of the present building is carried in the bill. Suffici(M»t land 
has been bought and the plans for the annex are about completed. It is 
expected that the work of construction will begin about July 1, 1923. When 
this annex is completed the total seating capacity of the school will be 1,200. 

In the annex new quarters will be provided for the work in automobile 
mechanics, welding and sheet-metal construction, domestic are, domestic 
science, printing and linotype, machine shop practice, freehand and mechanical 
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drawing, lithography, biology, and agriculture. It is our hope that in the 
very near future the school will own its own gardens and experimental farm. 

Summing up, the aniiez will provide the following facilities: Shops 18, 
classrooms 3, laboratories 4, library 1, assmnbly hall with seatii^ capacity 
of 1,000, lecture room 1, lunch room 1, locker rooms 2, office rooms, mergency 
room, storerooms, etc., home ectmomic unit 1. 
Very req^iectfuUy, 

Abthub G. Newman. 



Bepobt of Supervising Pbincipals, Divisions I to JX. 

To the Superintendent of Schools. 
Sik: In accordance with instructions in superintendent's circular No. 40, 

Fehruury 10, 1023, in whicli yon request the officials of the schools to discuss 
tlie most significant administrative clianges made in the schools during the past 
three years, the supervising principals of the first nine divisions submit the 
following report. In the preparation of this report all participated, each writing 
uiH»n certain assigned topics. We selected the topics which pertain especially 
to the grade schools. 

STUDY OF SCHOOLHOUSE ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The superintendent is certainly to be commended for his systematic plans to 
remedy the shortage in sclioolli(»use accommodations. The report setting forth 
tlie number of portables, the number of rented buildings, and the number of 
oversize classes and part-time classes, together with the disadvantages of all 
of these conditions, was a logical step toward their alleviation. It was a 
statement which appealed to citizens for their help, and was an unanswerable 
argument to Congress. The new grade school buildings, additions to old build- 
ings, together with the recent removal of the students from the Eastern High 
School to the new Eastern High School have already afforded considerable re- 
lief, especially to part-time classes. The supervising principals have rendered 
every possible aid to this program and will continue their efforts to assist until 
t^ching conditions are made more satisfactory. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF STANDARD CLASSROOM UNITS. 

The establishment of standard classroom units is most desirable from every 
angle of educational advantage; but conditions of a rising market in both 
labor and materials make it very hard to carry out plans which may be both 
theoretical and practical We wish to commend most highly the organization 
hy the superintendent of a committee of school officials, directly in toucli with 
the various types of classroom instruction, to confer with the municipal archi- 
tect on plans lor the two recently authorized junior high schools. It was the 
first time in the history of Washington schools where an architect and teachers 
sat together, all with open minds, to plan to best advantage for both teaching 
and administration. There was mutual profit in these conferences from which 
the students wiU later benefit The experience of this committee in planning 
a gymnasium-assembly hall and then having to cut it from tiie specifications 
because of a shortage in the appropriation was most discouraging. It is hoped, 
however, that Ck>ngress can be convinced of the.educational need for this room 
and will later supply funds for its construction as originally designed. 

The study of standard classroom units should he continued together with 
plans whereby Congress can be convinced of tlie necessity of providing funds 
for practical construction. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF BEPAlBS AND ALTEliATIONS TO BUILDINGS. 

a%e conttettetioii of s^me in force for a niiB^r of years of classify- 
ing repairs as "urgent,'* "necessary," and "desirafeie" is logical It has 
occumd to many that the cost of repairs to sphool buildings in the District 
is excessive. The problem of securing more repairs and improTements with 
the money appropriated is not one for this discussion. Tliero is presented, 
Iiowever, a condition wliicli the proper authorities must meet. It is lioped 
that tlie closer relation of the school oiiicials with the repair sliop will to u 
large extent provide a remedy. For those of us in the field already with lar^^e 
educational responsibilities it is difficult to find time to study repair re^iuests, 
their cost, and the best distribution of funds. Here again is shown the need 
for a business manager. 

CONFERENCE WITH CITIZENS. 

The preparation of the annual school huds^ot has become a more and more 
difficult problem every year, not only because of its increasing proportions and 
complications, but because the annual estimates can not be satisfactorily 
prepared without giving due consideration to the particular needs of every 
part of the school system. Citizens' associations and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions have become seriously concerned because tlie efforts of the lioard of 
Education along constructive lines of school improvement have not met with 
adequate siwort in the appropriations by Congress. The school committees 
of all community organizations are fully informed as to the outstanding needs 
of their neighborhood schools and desire not only to present their requests to 
the Board of Education but to assist in every way in any broad campaign for 
school betterment. 

With a view to affording an opportunity for community organizations to 
make known their requests to the Board of Education, the plan of holding 
conferences with representatives of civic bodies was inau^uraied two years 
ago. Each year a meeting was held in the spring just previous to the prep- 
aration of the next budget, and another was held in December of the same 
year just after the estimates were presented in Congress. The large attend 
ance of aithusiastic d^egates at each conference gave evidence of the deep 
interest bf tbe dtiz^ of the District of Columbia in the welfare of the pubUc 
schools. The value of these confer^ces to the citizens and to the Board of 
Education may be stated as follows : 

1. They afford opportunities for the presentation to the Board of Bdocation 
of the outstanding school needs of the several communities, with suggestions 
for school improvements. 

2. They acquaint the citizens' bodies with the details of the school budget, 
and especially with those parts of the budget that are related to their neigh- 
borhood schools. 

3. They reduce to a minim um miwmilerstan dings on the part of citizens' 
otrganizfttfoiis regarding the ^ans ot the Board of Education for school better- 
ineiit. 

4. They refveal to school committees the pecoUar diiBcultles that confront the 
Board of Education in obtaining a^M^reprtations for tibe devel(^ent of a better 

school system in this city. 

5. They bring about a sympathetic understanding of the broader aspects of 
the aims of the Board of Education in matters of school poUey and «Aool 

development. 

6. They tend to enlist and unify the support and the influence of the 

citizenry of the District in convincing the committees of Congress of the out- 
standing needs of the schools. 
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MILK AND CRACKES LimCHES. 

No imtoTatkm lias been more entlinsiasticaUy carried oat, or ^aa beoi 
more prodoctiTe of good results than has tbe introdvct^ of Hie milk and 

cracker midmorning lunch. The fact that malnutrition is prevaletit among 
school children has long been known to educators. It has been equally well 
known that the breakfast of many children is insufficient, not from poverty 
alone, but because of haste, improper food, disinclination to eat in the morn- 
ing, and other reasons patent to all workers among children. All agree that 
the well-nourished child is better fitted both mentally and temperamentally to 
receive instruction tban is the imdemourished child. The need of an extra 
meal, espeeially for the younger cbUdien, has long been recoi^iized, and the 
bringing from home of a Kmch to be eatsen during the moarotog flession has 
been encouraged among the kindergartoi children. These lunches, howefver, 
were not always Judiciously planned nor of proper nutritive value. The milk 
and crackers supply the proper kind and amount of food, and the results in 
increased vitality and decreased fatigue have repaid the labor involved. With 
the introduction of this midmorning lunch at school milk drinking lias be- 
come the fashion, the older pupils as well as the younger ones have adopted 
it. and children who objected to drinking milk at home have learned to drink 
it at school. The value of milk as a food is so universally acknowledged that 
the habit of drinking it daily is an excellent one for the scliools to inculcate. 

PABBRT-TBACHEB ASSOCilATIONS. 

Parent-teacher associations, home and school associations, or mothers' clubs 
as they are variously styled are not a new feature of the District public schools, 
they have been an active, helpful hifluence for many years. At the time of the 
World War, however, when the time and effort of all persons, mothers and 
home-makers included, was in such urg^it demand for the great emerg^icies 
that arose, all other interests were put aside and the women of the home- 
school associations responded to the many other calls upon them. During the 
past three years these associations have renewed their activities, new asso- 
ciations have been formed, their functions have been broadened and they are 
again a potent factor for the good of the schools. 

At the individual school with which the association is affiliated, the interest 
oi the organization has taken the practical form of procuring for the school 
desirable articles which school funds are either unavailable or insufficient 
to supply. The associations have furnished playground apparatus and direc- 
tors, made more attractive and comfortable teachers' roooans, presented pic- 
tures and casts to beautify the buil<Kng and victroias to teeulcate a love of good 
music They have taken charge of, or assisted faai, Ibe serving of the miik aad 
cracker luncheon and have supplemented the teachers' werk in many oth^ 
helpful way& 

In the campaign for better and more adequate housing, a seat for every 
child, smaller classes, and larger playgrounds these associations worked with 
zeal and enthusiasm; and they were especially active in trying to secure the 
passage of the reorganization and salary bill, sending to Congress in the closing 
days of the session a large delegation to plead for its passage. Splendid co- 
operation, bringing fruitful results, is thus secured between the home and Gie 
school. 

ASBIGNICBNT OF ADMINIS19ATIVE PBOBLEliiS TO SipWBVISING PMNCIPAM. 

The supervising principals feel that the spedfd assignments of dty-wide 
administrative and educational problems made to the hidividual mesibm of 
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their corps at the beginning of the school year 1921-22 has worked a decided 
benefit to the school system. It has given them broader outlook over the 
educational features of the school system than the work in one division could 
give and has tended to better and more uniform procedure in the administra- 
tion of the schools. The corps has felt the stimulus of this enlargement of 
its activities and has rendered correspondingly improved service to the schools 
since the assignments were made. 

Full reports were made to the superintendent, at his request, by tlie several 
supervising principals on tlie work undertaken and accomplished by tliem 
during the year in their special assignments. These reports, with comments 
by the superintendent, were published in the report of the Board of Education 
for 1921-22 ; therefore it does not seem necessary to refer here to the character 
of the work done by these supervisors during the present school year further 
than to say that it has continued along the same lines pursued and reported 
upon last year. The supervising principals, as a body of school officers, wel- 
come increased responsibility for tbe betterment of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia. 

DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPALS. 

The giving of somewliat enlarged duties to the administrative principal and 
the careful defining of these duties has resulted to the benefit of the schools. 
The increased local direction has relieved the supervising principals of much 
detail of administration formerly required of them. Tliis fact, together with 
the increased number of administrative principals in the school system during 
the past year, has made it possible for the supervising principals to take on 
the larger duties of school administration given them by the superintendent 
in the E3)ecial assignment of administrative and educational problems. The 
creation of the administrative principals is a forward step in the best ctevelop- 
ment of the school syst^n. 

PHYSICAL EXAMINATION OF ALL PROSPECTIVE TKACllEliS. 

Good health is a boon to all, a great asset in striving for success in any 
calling. To the teaclier it means even more than it does to many otlier classes 
of workers. The nature of the teacher's work is sucli as to make good health 
well-nigh an absolute essential to the highest degree of success. The physical 
examination of all prospective teaciiers, by direction of the superintendent, in 
September, 1920, was made a part of the exainiuation ijroctMlurt' required liy 
law. This seems a natural, proper, and eminently wise policy to establish. 
The practice in the course of years must bring desirable results. If further 
argum^t were needed in support of the practice, it is to be found in the 
I^visions of the teachers' retirement law. 

AGE LIMIT FOK APPOINTMENT OF TEACHEliS. 

Another policy which administrators of school systems will generally approve 
is the establisliment, in March, 1021, of a maximum age limit for initial 
appointment as teacher in the public schools. Sufficient reason for inaugurat- 
ing this policy likewise is found in tlie wish to maintain high standards of 
efficiency and to effect a proper operation of the retirement law. 

BASIS FOE WITHHOLDING LONGEVITY PAY. 

Application of the provisions of tlic appropriation act forbidding the pay- 
ment of any longevity allowance to a teacher with an " unsatisfactory " rating, 
was made 1^ drastic in September, 1920. This was done by basing the adverse 
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judgment on the ratings running through a period of several years rather than 
on the rating of any one year. This more liberal interpretation meets all 
the necessities of such cases and at the same time removes the possibility of 
doing an injustice to a teacher. We believe the change in method to be just 
and right 

ABE OF FUFIL8 WOSt EZnOIXMBrT IN XmOBBOASTrar AND IStST C ttAWB . 

Tlie supervisors feel tliat the action of the Board of Education in fixing 
November 1 and March 15 as the time limits for the first admission of pupils 
into kindergarten and first grade classes has been a distinct advantage to 
the schools. Especially is this trne in the case of pnpils Altering the first 
grade with no knowledge of first-grade work. The reasons are obvious and need 
not be given. 

ilVE-HOUU DAY FOli KlNUKUCiAUTKNKUS AM) lIliST AND SECOND GliADE TEACHEKS. 

The formal adoption by the Board of Education in October, 1920, of a five- 
hour teaching day in place of one of three hours for teachers of kindergartens, 
and of three and oiK^-lmlf hours for teachers of first and second grades, made 
possible much individual instruction of slow and retarded pupils who have been 
brought back for such work in the additional hour and a half added to the 
school day. Teacliors liave beon helped in that tlie extra time one day in each 
week has been assipied to them for visiting model schools, conferences with 
their directors, or for preparation of classroom work. The success of this 
change has been such that the board this year has provided that the regular 
school day for pupils in first and second grades shall be five hours, and that 
where a first or second grade class has a room to its^ the pupils shall return 
for the two-hour afternoon session as in the upper grades, this rule to take 
effect in September, 1923. In case two classes are compelled because of lack 
of room accommodations to occupy the same classroom said classes shall be 
termed part-time classes. This procedure conforms to the custom prevalent in 
nearly all the cities of the country. 

slpekintendent's meetings with school OFRCEBS. 

Continuing the plan inaugurated two years ago by him, the superintendent 
held formal and informal meetings with the supervising principals, principals 
ot normal schools, and directors of special departments. For the formal meet 
ings topics to be discussed and oflicers to conduct discussions were assigned 
in advance; at the informal meetings matters of general moment were presented 
and considered. These meetings, covering a wide range of subject and dis- 
cussion, were most instructive and inspirational, and, in unfolding to tiie field 
ollicers the administrative and educational views of their superintendent, 
were Instrumental in shapinu the school policy, as they clarified problems and 
made for better solution of tliem, and they indicated the importance of uniform 
procedure and emphasized the value of division of responsibility in carrying 
on the school business. It does not seem too much to say that these meetings 
were an important factor in the year's improvement of the school system. 

The following and otiier topics were discussed at these meetings: Readjust- 
ment in school administi^tion, junior high schools, teachers' salary schedule, 
schoolhouse construction policy, duties of a(hninistrativo principals, five-hour 
day program, repairs to buildings and furniture, junior Red Cross, cooperation 
in promoting safety in the city, defective hearing and eyesight, defective speech 
and progress in its correction, improved lighting of school bmldtogs. 
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COMMITTEES OF TEACHERS ON KEVlSlOX OF COUKSES OF STUDY. 

The supervising principals were each called upon by the snpcrintendcait in 
March, 1921, to name foar teachers in his divisk»i to serve od committees to 

revise the course of study of grades 7 and 8 in mathematics, history, English, 
and general science. The high school principals also nominatevl teachers 
for these committees and for the additiontil one of modern languages. From 
the list of teachers suhmitted live coinniittees of nine members each wore 
formed, these being representative of senior higli schools, junior higli sclioois. 
and elementary schools. These committees were instructed to prepare a course 
of study in the subjects named for tlie junior high school. Reports, covering 
instructions and outlining courses of study, were submitted to the superintend- 
ent, and are being considered by the committee on junior high sctkoots. 

. PBOFESSIONAI. MEETINGS OF TEACHERS. 

The committee on teachers' institutes, members of which committee were 
selected by vote of the various groups of teachers, known as the " superintend- 
ent's council of teachers," has provided programs for and managed the business 
of teachers' institutes since November, 1919. At the first institute held January 
23, 1920, in addition to addresses on general educational subjects, sectional 
meetings on junior high school arithmetic, geography, Latin, and high school 
English were held. These sectional meetings not proving satisfactory, the 
committee has since held to the policy of bringing before the teachers speakers 
of national importance to discuss (piestions that would furnish inspiration 
and instruction to the entire Ixxly of teachers. 

At the institute meetings of 1020-21 and 1021-22 some <*{' tlie speakers were: 

L. D. Coffman. dean, College «»f Kducatioii. University of Minnesota. 

William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 

David Snedden, professor of education sociology, Columbia University, New 
York. 

Payson Smith, State (Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass. 

Frank V. Thompson, superintendent of schools, Boston, Mass. 

C. Alphonso Smith, department of English, United States Naval Academy, 

Annapolis, Md. 

At the meeting held February 12, 1923, the following were the speakers, 
with their subjects: 

Democracy's peril — The teaclier to the rescue, Henry Louis Smith, president 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Some inequalities in American education to-day, Miss Cliarl Ormond Wil- 
liams, field secretary National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

Educational movements of to-day, Frank P. Graves, State CommissLtmer of 
EdBcatlon, New York. 

POLICY llEGAKDING THE COLLECTION OF MONEY IN THE SCHOOLS. 

The statement of the superintendent to the Board of Education on Novem- 
ber 3, 1920, recommending that collections of money from pupils which had 

prevailed to such an inordinate extent during the period of the World War 
be discontinued or at least reduced to a minimum had the effect of materially 
checking the practice. It has not, however, prevented numerous applications 
from the promoters of various projects, worthy and unworthy, who seek to use 
the school children and teachers as their agents. In most cases, however, the 
superintendent and the board have taken a firm stand in refusing to permit 
the school organization to be made a collecting or advertising agency for such 
witerprises. 
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BULBS AND KE6ULATXORS TOB THE OUTSIDB UBK OF BCHOOI^ BUILDINGS. 

While the rules governing the outside use of school buildings, adopted Jan- 
uary 10. 1922, have served to establish uniform standards for the operation of 
((immunity centers, and have clearly set forth their relations to the school 
system, it is suggested that a regulation with respect to the re^onsibility of 
the community secretaries and their employees for the care and preservation 
of school property be added to the presait code of rules. 

PriiM;ipals and teachers ot the day sduxds, the permanent t^ants of the 
school building, are held to an accountability for damage and losses, and it Is 
tlierefore only just that those who control tlie evening activities should be so 
hehl. Such an additional regulation should safeguard the scliool property and 
vest in the principal the riglit to determine wliat portions of tlie Iniilding can 
safely be used for the evening activities and what rooms should be exempt from 
sucli use. 

lietter cooperation between the day janitor and the night janitor should be 
secured, and an adequate force of employees should be provided by the com- 
munity center so that the good sanitary condition of school rooms and toilets 
shall not be impaired by constant use and made unfit for the occupancy of the 
day pupiila 

When the utilities of a public-school building are used at night for any pur- 
pose it is easiuitial that they should be left in a clean and sanitary condition, 
and that pr<HE>erty damage and losses be if possible avoided. This can only be 
accomplished by lifting the responsibility from the slioulders of the principal 
and placing it upon the authorized head of night activities. 

BKANCHKS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The trustees of the public library and the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion approved the plans of the superintendent of schools and the librarian of 
tiie public library in the schools, but these plans depended, in the main, upon 
tlie erection of new buildings or the enlargement of old ones. As school con- 
gestion is thus relieved from time to time, branches or stations can be opened. 
At present the only openings that seem to be available are two junior high 
schools, the new and possibly the old Eastern, and such elementary schools as 
the new Tenley and the new Bell. On account of its location, the Cleveland 
School having some vacant space, is worthy of considerati<m in determining 
the placing of branch libraries. 
Very reiqiectfully, 

E. G. Kimball, 

R. li. Haycock, 

Committee, 



Repobt of SupBBVisiNa Pbinc^als, Divisions X to XIIL 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sib: The supervising principals of divisions 10 to 13 submit the following 
report on the effects which administration changes recommended by you 
during the past two years have had on the administraUon of education in the 
District of Columbia : 

FIVa-HOUB DAT W» KINIWBOABTENS AND FIBST OBADES. 

The first grades are being put on a schedule of five hours as rapidly as the 
physical conditions in the several buildings .of th« <^ warrant. The quch 
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tioii, however, as to the utilization of the kindergarten teachers is (luite 

prominent. 

As early as the first week in November last, permission of the assistant 
superintendent's office having been obtained, the kindergarten teachers of the 
thirteenth division were requested to devote the major portion of their extra 
time from 1 to 3 o'clock p. m., three or more afternoons a week, with speech 
defectives in their respective buildings. In preparing for this work the 
kindergarten teachers met weekly for a month or more with Mrs. I. W. 
Tyler, who is placed in charge of this work, and her assistants, where they 
w^ere carried through an intensive, well-organized course in the neressaiy 
fundamentals, namely, correct ive exercises, vocal exercises, voice production, 
tongue gymnastics, and breathing exercises. 

In buildings where the .speech-defective teacher makes lier regular vi.sits, 
the kindergartners act as their aids, working under direction while she is 
present, and carrying on the work during her absence. In buildings where 
the ^)eech-defective teacher does not visit, this work is entirely in the hands 
of the kindergartoi teachers. 

The assumption of this particular woi^ is ^tirely volimtary on the part 
of the kindergarten teachers. They started in with enthusiasm, interest, and 
characteristic intelligence. They have consistently maintained this attitude, 
so that now in every school where a kindergarten is located original or 
supplementary work is being done. Frequent visits are being made on Fri- 
day afternoons to the speech clinic for work, instruction, demonstration, and 
participation in order to keep in close touch. Good has resulted, many bene- 
fits derived from this experiment to both the chihlren and the kin(hTgarten 
teachers. Marked improvement in children's .«<pee(li may be noted. Inci- 
dentally, the teachers are more careful in their enunciation. The interval 
between the itinerant teacher's visits instead of being lost to the pupils, has 
become a source of added strength; more individual instruction is made 
possible. In buildings not on the visiting teacher's program there would be 
no work of this nature if it were not for the kindergartners. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BOABD OF APPORTIONMENT. 

The board of apportionment had demonstrated its usefulness and more than 
justified its being since its inception, April 20, 1921. Lump-sura appropria- 
ti<«is have been divided according to the law, according to the greatest need. 
It is not evid^t, however, why allotments can not be apportioned in thirds in- 
stead of in fourths, thereby allowing two working months in first section, 
namely, September and October, for consideration of needs and expenditures 
rather than the lapsing of funds at end of S^t^ber, immediately after the 
opening of school. 

BESEABCH AND MEASUREMENTS. 

Tlie committee on educational research and measurement continued its work 
in organizing and administrating all such work in the high and elementary 
schools. The superintendent followed his plan of last year in not restricting 
the committee to any definite line of procedure. The evident needs in the sys- 
t^ consequently su^eeted the course to follow. The general plan as to the 
scope and aim is the same as outlined in last year's report 

The allotmait of a small amount of money by the board of apportionment 
made possible a testing program more intensive than that of last year. A delay 
in printing, however, precluded the giving of a test of mental ability in the 
S-B grade before the ending of the first semester. It was gXym to the d-A 
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pupils in Armstrong Manual Training High School, the Dunbar High, and the 
SIi:i\v .lunior Hij;li early in the second semester. The intelligence quotients 
ulitnined and records completed, thus maintainii^ continuity in this particular 
pliase of the work. 

Tlie following table indicates the testing program for the year : 



A U'A of mental ability 

Ti'-t in music appreciation 

Iv.M-fining te^t (Monroel 

Illiiini-; jjcneral intollipencc test. . . . 
cU vcland survey test in arithmetic. 

Test in grammar 

Geography in South America 

Grammar 

Oe(^phy of Asia 



Grade. 



9-A, all 

8-B, one 

7 and 8 

5- B 

3-B through 

6- B 

5- B, 6-A, 6-B 

6- B 

7- A through 

8- B 

7-B 



Date. 



As of Feb. 6. 
Apr. 26. 
May 10. 
May 15. 

May 17-18. 
May 22. 
June 1. 

June 5. 
Do. 



The tabulation and study of results of the several tests are to be made 
this year as usual with appropriate recommendations to the superintendent's 
office. Likewise such reports are given to the supervising officers and through 
them to the teachers oonc^ned for tbe betterment of our ehildren. 

citizens' conference with the BOAUD of EDUCATION. 

A survey of the physical needs of the school system of the District of 
Columbia disclosed the following facts: First, too many overcrowded classes; 
second, classes above the second grade on half-time schedule, and third, in 
many cases little if any playjrround space. In many classes the enrollment 
was beyond 45, indeed, classes above 42 was the rule rather than the exception. 
In several classes the enrollment was 50 and over. In several buildings it 
was necessary to place third and fourth grade classes on half-time. Many 
buildings had and still have practically no play space and the purchase of 
ground was impossible because the ground needed was in highly congested 
districts and at prohibitiye prices. 

In order that the citizens might be aroused to these unfertOBate conditi(»M9» 
civic a8sociati<ms already organised, dvie assedatkms newly organised, and 
parent-tea<dier a8So<datioii8 inaugurated a campaign having for its purpose the 
relief of these conditions. Meetings were held in various parts of the city 
and with the Board of Education. As a result public sentiment favorable 
to the amelioration of these conditions was created. Representatives of these 
associations in conjunction with school authorities appeared before the com- 
mittees of Congress and presented the needs of the school with so much 
earnestness that favorable legislation was recommended and finally passed 
by the Congress. 

As a result of the active support given the Board of Education by these 
associations appropriations were made for the benefit ^ the schools as follows : 

1. The erecthm of a two-room htkk baikUng on the preset site of the Caiato 
Bridge Boad S<diool, tenth divisioiik 

2. An eight-room extension to the Garrison School, tenth division. 

3. The purchase of ten lots, square 1215, adjoining the PhilUps School site for 
additional play space, tenth diviWon. 

4. For the purchase of a site in the vicinity of R and Twentieth Streets 
NW. for the erection of a junior high-school building, tenth division. 
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5. The purchase of a site and the erection thereon of an eight-room addition 
to the Mott School, eleventh division. 

6. An eight-room extension to the Burrville School, eleventh division. 

7. The purchase of a new site and the erection thereon of a four-room build- 
ing to replace the Smothers School, eleventh division. 

8. The purchase of additional ground and the erection thereon of an eight- 
room addition to the Deanwood School, eleventh division. 

9. The purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a 16-room building to 
replace the John F. Cook School, eleventh division. 

10. The purchase of additional ground in the rear of tlie Garnet-ratterson 
School for the erection thereon of an assembly hall and additional classrooms, 
eleventh division. 

11. An eight-room extensihle building to replace the Bell School, thirteenth 
division. 

12. Eight rooms are now being added to the Lovejoy School, thirteenth 
division. 

DUTIES OF ADMINISTBATIVE PillNCIPALS. 

Administrative principals with an enrollment of 900 or more children organ- 
ized classes in grades 2 to 8, inclusive, into groups most favorable for instruc- 
tion; that is, advanced, average, and slow groups. Many advanced children 
were able to shorten by one or more sweaters the elementary school ttnke. The 
advanced groups did more than the maximum requirements of the course of 
study in literature, composition, history, and ^reography. The slow groups 
worked up to their abilities under more favorable and sympathetic conditions. 

In the effort to reduce retardation, tests liave been given to discover in- 
dividual and group weaknesses. Possible means of overcoming these were 
studied and tried out with favorable results. When failures seemed probable, 
small classes were formed and taught by the administrative principal. Parents 
were notified of the efforts being made to strengthen the pupils and were re- 
quesled to ImA oicouragera^t. A ninnb^ of ^these children advanced to the 
next gML^e. ^ 

The admiirislrative principal of the Garnet-Patterson Scboel, in addition to 
grouping the children according to mental ability, reorganised and streiigtlieiisd 
departmental teaching in the grammar grades. 

Administrative principals have held frequent conferences with teachers for 
the discussion of the best methods to secure maximum results. Supervisory 
visits to classrooms were made to assist teachers to carry out these plans. In 
addition, the principals have reinforced these efforts by giving demonstration 
lessons themselves. 

Eighth grade teachers were ^labled to observe demonstration lessons in 
ot^er b^dii^e witiioirt aay loss of time or lessens to their children. The ad- 
iB&il«^tl^ IHTinc^ls a€«ied «s imbetttutee for them. 

This year the administrative principals asked the teachers te m^it a set 
of questions which they would employ in examining themselves aa teeclieni^ 
a sort of introspection written out in the form of a self iatefvecatieii. 

What does the administrative principal look for when visiting a room? In 
answer, a carefully thought out phin for observing the work of teeehers waa 
considered with them and approved. 

Classroom teachers have been relieved of many discipline problems. 

Individual pupils whose tenperaments needed careful and sympathetic train- 
ing have received time and attention sufficient to enable them to adapt them- 
selves to group requirements. 
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The wider contact between the administrative principal and the parents has 
secured a reduction in the number overage pnpils leaving school and a closer 
and more intelligent cooperation between home and school. 

Consultations with the administrative principals in the matter of teacher 
rating have disclosed additional data which have made rating by the snper- 
vising principal more satisfactory. 

Supervising principals have observed a marked improvement along all lines 
of scliool work, due to the efforts to apply tlie recommendations made by the 
superintendent in his iiiinual reports of 1920-21, 1921-22. 
Yours respectfully, 

J. C. Xalle, Tenth division. 
M. P. SiiADi), Kleventli division. 
W. S. MoN T(;oMi:uY, Twelftli division. 
J. C. Bkuce, Tliirteenth division. 



Report of Director of Intermfj)iate Instruction. 

To tJir Siijicrinfnidcnt of ScJiooIf<: 

Sii;: Inasnincli ns I joined in tlio report iiiiide by the supervisinc? principals 
with repird to a(hninist rative cliantres noted in your annual reports of 1921 
and 1022, I shall not discuss all topics wliicli were included in the report. 

superintendent's meetings with school officers (1921-22). 

"While stated nieetinps of tlie supervising principals liave been held by all 
former superintendents, in most instances, wei>kly, tliose wldcli you have con- 
ducted durin?: the last three years have been more effective than previous meet- 
in;:s. in that the directors of special work have been included, and especially 
useful have been those conferences designated as formal meetings, each alter- 
nate week, given over to the discussion of purely educational topics. The value 
of such conferences can not well be overestimated. 

FIVE-HOUR DAY FOR KINDERGARTENS AND GUADES I AND II (1921). 

Probably no subject has engaged the attention of the school oflScers in their 
meetings quite so much as this and none has seemed to present greater diffi- 
culties in finding a practical solution. I think the discussion has been all along 
somewhat clouded by the assumption that half-day teachers, in order to meet 
the terms of the new requirement, are expected to bring back to the school 
groups of pupils who for various reasons are reluctant to return or whose home 
conditions or the distance from the school make it inconvenient for them to do 
so. Added to this has been the necessity in most buildings for such returning 
,^ roups to occupy hallways, stairways, playrooms or other equally unsuited 
places without seats or appliances while being instructed by their respective 
teachers. 

My opinion is that it is a mistake to assume that the requirements are not 
met unless groups of pupils return to school in the afternoon or come to school 
in advance of the afternoon session with all the disadvantages which attach to 
such a requirement. As I view it the purpose of the regulation is, to quote the 
language of the superintendent, to see that all elementary teachers ' shall 
render a full day of professional service * * * in their own or other 
classes " 

My experience and observation in tlie small group of schools of ^hich I 
have immediate supervision convince me that all the inconveniences attacnea 

66752—23 7 
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to the plan of having children return to school to be taught in out-of-the-way 
places are obviated when a half -day teacher complies with the five-hour day 
requirement hy coaching groups of the pupils of the afternoon or of tlie 
morning teacher as the case may be instead of forcing the attendance of her 
own pupils. All that is needed is a cordial spirit of cooperation betwe^ i 
the two teachers concerned. The pupils are thai taught in their own scliooi 
rooms and under normal conditions with every appliance at hand. This, it 
seems to me, is the simple and direct solution of the tive-hour day pr<)hlem for 
half-day teachers. The success of the plan, liowever, (lei)en(ls enrirely upr.;; 
the maintenance of a good understanding and practical teamwork l)etwiH'ii 
the teachers involved. In each case tlie cliaracter of the work to be doiif 
by the visiting teacher should be determined by the teacher whose pupils 
^re to be taught. 

^HE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS* COMMITTEES FOB THE SELECTION OF TEXT- 
BOOKS (1921). 

The superintendent's plan of selecting reprcsrntat ivc teachers to niak(> 
recommendations for the selecti(»n of suitable textbooks was an excellent 
one. The two connnittees representing the high schools and the elementary 
schools respectively submitted reports which were duly approved by the 
superintend^t and afterwards hy the Board of Education. Owing to the 
lack of money the recommendations of the elementary school committees, 
although made in January, 1921, have as yet been realized only in part. The 
new texts in language and grammar designed to dilutee those which have 
been in use for nearly a quarter of a century have not been fuUy supplied to 
the pupils. 

Thousands of geographies containing reading matter and maps which are 
out of date and conse(iuently inaccurate in important particulars, are still 
in use and must be until a material increase in tlie appropriation is secured. 
Other texts such as a civics of grade 7, and a physiology for prade 5 
have never been purchased even in part while ninnerous desk books and other 
supplementary material wait upon the time when funds can be made available. 
For these reasons investigations of the textbook committee in their search 
for the best and most suitable textbooks have not proved as helpful as might 
have been expected under more favorable conditions. 

The necessity of supplying the seventh and eighth grades of the four new 
junior high schools with textbooks, most of them of a different character 
from those used in the other seventh and eighth grades has made considerable 
demands upon the appropriation for free textbooks and supplies. 

It is true that the seventh and eight grades going into the junior high 
schools have released a large number of books, but it is found that quite a 
percentage of these are in such condition as to make them unfit to be re- 
issued. It seems inevitable that as the development of the junior hijrh school 
goes on there must be a large increase in the present appropriation or a 
separate fund must be provided for Junior high school textbooks. 
Very respectively, 

A. T. Stuabt. 



Report of the Dibectob op Primaby Instruction. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Siii: I have the honor to submit herewith my report as director of primary 
instruction for the year ending June 30, 1923. 
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Siiue this report is to consider first the administrative policies of the past 
iiiiw \ eurs that relate definitely to the work of the primary departmttit, it is 
iii'co.ssary to make a statement in regard to the eqpeeifle function of tiie de- 
partment. Its fimction is educational rather than adminie^tiye — administra- 
tive only when this is needed to folflll educational purposes. The department 
should be an effective Instrument In the hand of the superintendent to in- 
terpret and carry out his educational policies and should be subject only to 
him. It is the belief of the present director that while school officials who 
deal with educational policies should do creative, constructive thinking and 
planning' in their own fiohls, it is necessary for the vitality and progress of 
the sclKx.l system that there be a unity of purpose and plan throughout the 
organic wliole. 

No s<1m»<<1 system can Ite strong unless the work of the first six years be 
l.ascd on s(.und educational policy. Those years should give to all chttdrei 
Ilic fundaincntal training necessary to meet the demands Of life, shoUld tlie 
sdiool career end at this period; they should give adequate pr^aratlon for 
meeting the requirements of grades 7 and 8 as a barts for higfa-sdiool work; 
and they should give the type of training that will send on pupils prcftared 
to meet the selective opportunities of the junior high. 

The primary department has the responsibility of the first four of these 
six years. There are three outstanding phases of this responsibility. 

Right educational opportunity for all the children of the community. 
The development of city-wide ideals and standards of instruction in 

these grades. 
TiuTcasing thi^ ellicioncy of the teaching body. 
No adniinislnitive act for years has done more for the forward movement 
of <,ur primary schools than the estal)lishment in October, 1920, of a five-hOUr 
leaching day for teachers of grades 1 and 2. Two motives Ue back of this 
ruling. 

A. All teachers of elementary schools are receiving the same basic pay 
and the estabUshment of uniform hours of teaching service seemed wise in 
order that there should be no possible discrimination against teachers of these 
grades In any future salary adjustment. 

B. A recognition of the fact that three and a half hours was not sufficient 
time In which to accomplish what should be accomplished with children in 
these grades. If we are to get away from the old lock step in education and 
to develop the individual capacities of children along the line of their native 
tendencies, there must be a longer school day in which to build up attitudes, 
skills, and habits consistent with the powers of the individual child. In Caty 
School Leaflet No. 0 the lUireau of Education publishes some statistics to 
regard to the number of hours per day in Grades I and 11 in 140 cities havtog 
a population of 30,000 or over. Sixty-four of these cities have a school day of 
five hours or more, while of the remaining 76 only 3 have less than four hours 
a day. Washington Is one of the three. ^u^^^^ 

The policy of the Administration launched In October, 1920. and adhered to 
strictly m carrying out a program of a five-hour teaching day was to use the 
added hours of teacher service for the educational advantage of the children 
in the teacher's own class and to make a program that P^^^^^J 
functorv filling in of time or occupation in work for which the ^^^^^^^^^^ 
employed. This time has been used for nature study trips, for ^^^^^ 
connoct(Ml with community civics, for dramatization, for jvork ^^^^ 
.roups who have special need of help and for doing many of the ^^^^^^f 
school day would not permit of. This program has been carried out by teachers 
working with their own pupils or In an exchange of service with another 
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teacher doing similar work. With two classes in almost every classroom, with 
every bit of available space about our buildings already in use, many problems 
developed. The solution of these has required both vigor and tact. It is a 
tribute to the administration and to the body of teachers tlicniselvos that at 
the end of tlie third year this work is going smoothly and that the morale of 
the schools is good. 

Three distinctly good results have grown out of this ruling for a five-hour 
day for teachers of grades 1 and 2 : 

I. A recognition that every class working on a basis of three and one-halt 
hours is a part-time class. 

IL A recognition that each class to have sufficient time and right opportunity 
for work should have a classroom. Hence, the slogan "A classroom for every 
dass in the elementary schools of the District of Columbia." There are now 
81 classes out of 265 having their own classrooms and working on a longer 
schedule. 

III. The amount of individual teaching given children has produced work 
of better quality and raisod the general level of work in grades 1 .-md "J. 
If a scientific study of reteaching in these grades could be made for the pas; 
five years, it would most likely show a real decrease in retardation during the 
past three. Here we need an adequate department of research to be able lo 
know accurately to what extent our schools are really inlluenced by such 
measures. 

Superintendent's circular No. 3, September 11, 1920, states that "Children 
6 years of age and upward by November 1 are eligible for admission to the 
first grade during the period of enrolhnent for the first half of the school 
year. 

" Children who are 6 years of age or over by March 15 may be enrolled at 
the beginning of the second half of the school year." 

This has definitely settled a controversial point. The practice regarding 
entrance bad been lax and tliere was nuich irregularity. There is still some 
laxity in regard to this, and it is urged that this ruling be sti-ictly en forced 
throughout the entire city and that no exceptions be made without the ap- 
proval of the superintendent This may be to the disadvantage of a few 
children of superior ability, but until our schools are organized to take care 
Of these childr^ before school age, they will be better off remaining out of 
s^ool and progressing more rapidly when they do enter. It is urged that 
every effort be made to get all candidates for grade 1 to enter at the begin- 
ning of the semester. It would not only be productive of more efficient work 
but would aid greatly in reducing retardation. 

The superintendent's ruling in ];)21, thnt teachers were to be appointed not on 
achievement alone but on their prognostic value, and that no teacher was to bo 
placed on the permanent force who in her probationary year did not give promise 
of being more than a "fair" teacher, has defined for all rating odicials a uni- 
form policy in regard to the permanent appointment of probationary teachers. 
I have personally felt in some very difficult situations the strength that has 
Gome from the vigorous upholding of this policy by the superintendent. 

There are in the primary grades approximately 550 classes. During the year 
1921-22 there were 141 probationary teachers. Of this number, 93 are from 
all parts of the country, all types of training, all sorts of experience. Of this 
group, 4 have shown nuirked ahility, 11 are u'ood teachers, 23 are mediocre, 16 
are only fair, lacking in ability and fundamental training, 11 have been discon- 
tinued, 7 have resigned, 21 have been in too short a time for real estimate. 

Sixteen are former teachers reinstated. Of this group, 4 have taken liold 
without loss, 12 are passing through a period of adjustment; some of these will 
be very valuable. 
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Thirty-two are graduates of the Wilson Normal School. Of this group, 7 have 
shown unusual ability, 10 are good, strong int^ligent teachers, 6 are good, 8 are 

fair. 

These teachers are superior in general to those coming to us from other 
sources. There is wide variation in ability, but as a group we have reason to 
be proud that our schools have turned out so fine a product. 

The report for the year 1022-23 is not yet complete. In numbers it will run 
sli^^htly below that of 1921-22, but the variation will be quite as great. 

The following means for teacher training have been used by the primary de- 
partment : 

Meetings, two types for each grade. General, for all teachers of a grade ; to 
present specifically what is expected In the way of accomplishmoits ; to discuss 
methods of carrying out educational ideals ; to discuss problems of general In- 
terest; to give inspiration and uplift. Group: These smaller groups are for 
the purpose of bringing together in closer contact teachers who are on some- 
what the same professional level or have many needs in common. Group A, 
superior and good teachers; for readings and discussions of newer phases of 
educational thought as related to own problems; for bringing together in dif- 
ferent ways results of experiments made in own classrooms, or reports from 
other sources. Group li. teacliors new to grade or who need specific help in 
subject matter and method, or interpretation of the course of study. In grade* 
1 and 2 where a part of the school time is taken for this work there Is a little 
more intricate planning and closer grading. 

Visits to classroom by director and assistants for purpose of inspection, reme- 
dial suggestions, appreciation, and encouragement. 

Demonstration teaching in classroom by director and assistants. 

Demonstration lessons by superior teachers, followed by discussions, led by 
the director . 

T'orsonal conferences. 

I he following educational principles have been emphasized with all primary 

teachers : 

1. Tlie right of each individual to develop along the line of his instinctive 

tendencies. 

2. Tlie right to progress at a rate consistent with his native capacity. 

3. Opportunity through the daily adjustment of the classroom and of other 
school activities for the developm«it of citizenship and the social IdeaL 

4. Opportunity through the school to enlarge and enrich his store of ex- 
perience by bringing him in contact with the natural, social, and industrial 
forces of the community in which he lives. 

5. Absolute mastery of the fundamentals required by the course of study at 
the same time that these fundamentals are regarded as tools for efficient living 
and not ends in themselves. 

As an effort to meet individual differences in learning, 20 children who had 
failed in tlie beginnings of reading were selected from different first grades and 
a class established in the P.uchanan School. It was the purpose of this experi- 
ment to find out what were the handicaps in the way of these cMldren and to 
discover ways of meeting their handicaps. These childr«i were aU tested by 
the Terman revision of the Binet-Simon test, and the I. Qs. of the group 
ranged from 67.7 to 100.7. It was not tiie hitention to admit to this special 
group children so far below par mentally that they would be classed with the 
feeble-minded but those slower-moving children whose needs were not being 
met in the ordinary classroom. The ages ranged from 6 years 2 months to 9 
years 4 months, and school experience from two semesters kindergarten with 
one in first grade to seven semesters in a first grade. 
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An examination of the test and a study of the children showed that, witli 
one exception, a really low-jrrade child, these cases had abilities at the sanio 
time that there were marked disabilities. They were not well-balanced children, 
hut the kind of material to make the study valuable. A dia^niosis based «'n 
the findings of the test and on a study of each child and his surroundings and 
general home condition was made and a working plan formulated. 

The first thing attempted was to make them happy, to make them believe 
in themselves, and to overcome the deep-seated discouragement that comes from 
r^)eated failures. In the beginning the teaching was almost individual and 
with some children is still, but out of the 20 individuals has emerged a group 
of from IQ to 12 who can work t^^ether with somewhat the same degree of 
power. This group changes with the character of work being done. 

Of the original group one is doing successfully the work of 3-A, five of 2-1'.. 
eight of 2-A, and five of 1-B. One child has moved away. Tbe boy who is in 
3-A has an I. Q. of 84. He was over 9 years chronologically and 7 mentally 
when he was taken from the regular classroom, but was at this time not able 
to do more than stumble word by word through a page of a primer without the 
slightest understanding of what it was all about. He liked to make things and 
had some ability in number work. The teacher got him interested in printing 
lab^ for objects in tl^ room. He became interested in making associations 
Mween tiie labels and the objects labeled, and in reading simple things con- 
nected with his wfock. 

In September, 1922, a similar class was established in the Curtis-Hyde. 
This has been just as interesting and just as succ^i^ul. 

These experimental classes have in little more than a year changed the 
attitude of over 50 children toward reading and toward school. They point 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Children with I. Qs. ranging from 75 to 8.j, if tlicy have the mental ma- 
turity of 6 years can learn to read, but nmst have stimulus specially applicable 
to them, and learn on their learning level. 

2. They must progress at their own rate. 

3. The happiness that comes from success is a big factor in helping them 
achieve. 

4. Promotion standards must be set up for different abilities. 

5. Reorganization of primary schools on the basis of the differing capacities 
of the different learning levels would do away with much retarding and much 

waste of child life. 

The program for adequate schoolbousing for the District of Columbia that 
has been so insistently worked on in the i)ast three ye;ir.s has not yet largely 
affected the primary schools. We are, however, looking forward to tiie time 
when every primary class will have its own classroom. Washington has 
long accepted a condition that compels two classes in Grades I and II to occupy 
one classroom. Wh«i one considers that on <mly 91 of the 180 days In the 
school calendar are these children in school in the morning ; that on 81 days 
their instruction is between the hours of 1-4.30 p. m., the time of day at which 
vitality is at its lowest, the real hardship to the children is readily seen. The 
inadequate amount of time for instruction has been considered elsewhere. 

The following are needs for effective functionmg of the primary schools: 

1. An adequate department of research. 

2. More and better equipment. 

3. More books for reading, specially supplementary books. 

4. More materials for handwork. 
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I wish to thank the superintendent for much wise counsel and help; to ex- 
press appreciation of a fine spirit of cooperation shown by the primary teachers; 
to say a word of praise for my splendid corps of assistants. 
liespectfuUy submitted. 

Rose Lees Habdt. 



Repobt of the Assistant DntEcnm of Pbimabt Instbuction. 

To Ihr >^u})crintrn(l('nt of Scliools: 

Sii:: I have tlie honor to submit horowitli a statement of activities as 
(lirt'ctor of primary instruction of divisions 10-13 for tlie years 1920-21 to 
June oU, 1023. 

FOKUMS. 

The organization of regular fortnightly meetings with the officers of the 
school system marked the beginning of your administration. These forms 
have not only been a source of ini^iraticm and professional guidance to the 
supervisory force, but have resulted in material and lasting good to the entire 
system. Some of the discussions that have materially affected the primary 
department are: 

(1) Five-hour day for kiiidjM-^rarten and iri-ados 1 and 2. 

(2 1 < 'orrehitio!! of kindorpirten jind primary grades. 

CU Kotardation ((f lirst-^M'ade children. 

(4 1 l-]ducational measurement and research. 

(5) Opportunity for overaged children. 

FiVE-Hc^ DAT Pbogbam. 

A study of the length of the school day for children of grades 1 and 2 in all 
cities (.f the United States with a population of 30,000 and over led to the 
leiiirtiiening of the day to live hours in our schools. AVith a curriculum domi- 
nated with the f(»rnial three It's a live-hour program would work a hardship 
on the.se little children, but with a i)rogram diversified and enriched with the 
larger values of life in the formative period of childhood, illumined and 
bristling with the i)lay element, even longer days are possible. 

Washington, D. C, has lagged behind in its building program for many 
years; In consequence of which doubling and crowding have been tradltlonaL 
The realization of your wonderful building program providing a seat for every 
child, the full possibilities of the five-hour plan can be materialized. 

Appreciating the true conditions under which we are working the director 
sent out a questionnaire to all teachers affected asking for the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the plan in its present stage. The following responses 
might be interesting: 

1. Adran t (I !/cs.— One liundred and twenty teacliers reported as follows: 

A. More efficient teaching — 

a Smaller grouping allows more individual and closer work. 
b Weaker children given more attention. 
c Brighter pupils advanced more rapidly. 
d Retardation decreased. 

B. Trips and ^cur&d(»i8»~ 

a Give children first-hand experience, contact with persons and 

things. 

h Mental equipment, rich background for language training. 
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An examination of the test and a study of the children sliowed that, witli 
one exception, a really lo\y-?:rade child, these cases had ahilities at the same 
time tl'.at there were marked disabilities. They were not well-balanced children, 
but the Ivind of material to make tlie study valuable. A diairnosis based on 
the findings of the test and on u study of each child and liis surroundings and 
general home condition was made and a working plan formulated. 

The first thing attempted was to make them happy, to make them brieve 
in themselves, and to overcome the deep-seated discoiirageme[it that comes from 
repeated failures. In the beginning the teaching was almost Individual and 
with some children is still, but out of the 20 individuals has emerged a group 
of fn»n 10 to 12 who can work together with somewhat the same degree of 
pew^. This group changes with the character of work being done. 

Of the original group one is doing successfully the work of 3-A, five of 2-B, 
eight of 2-A, and five of 1-B. One child has moved away. The boy who is in 
3-A has an I. Q. of 84. He was over 0 years chronologically and 7 mentally 
when he was taken from the regular classroom, but was at this tinu? not able 
to do more than stumble word by word through a page of u primer without tlie 
slightest understanding of what it was all about He liked to make things and 
had some ability in nmi^^ work. The teacher got him interested in printing 
lab^ for objects in the room. He became interested in making associations 
between the labels and tbib objects lab^ed« and in reading simple things con- 
MCted with his work. 

In September, 1922, a similar class was established in the Curtis-Hyde. 
This has been just as interesting and just as successful. 

These experimental classes have in little more than a year changed the 
attitude of over 50 children toward reading and toward school. Tliey point 
to the following conclusions: 

1. Children with I. Qs. ranging from 75 to 85, if they have the mental ma- 
turity of 6 years can learn to read, but must have stinmlus specially applicable 
to them, and learn on their learning level. 

2. They must progress at their own rate. 

3. The happiness that comes from success is a big factor in helping them 
achieve. 

4. Promotion standards must be set up for diflterent abilities. 

5. Reorganization of primary schools on the basis of the diftering capacities 
of the different learning levels would do away with much retarding and much 

waste of child life. 

The program for adequate schoolhousing for the District of Columbia that 
has been so insistently worked on in the past three years has not yet largely 
affected the primary schools. We are, however, looking forward to the time 
When every primary class will have its own classroom. Washington has 
long accepted a condition that compels two classes in Grades I and II to occupy 
cme classroom. When one considers that on only 91 of the 180 days in the 
school calendar are these children in school in the morning; that on 81 days 
their instruction is between the hours of 1-4.30 p. m., the time of day at which 
vitality is at its lowest, the real hardship to the children is readily seen. The 
inadequate amount of time for instruction has been considered elsewhere. 

The following are needs for ellective functioning of the primary schools: 

1. An adequate department of research. 

2. More and better equipment. 

3. More boc*s for reading, specially supplementary books. 

4. More materials for handwork. 
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1 wisli to thank the superiiiteudeiit for much wise counsel and help ; to ex- 
press Mppreciation of a fine spirit of cooperation shown by the primary teacliers ; 
jiiid t<i say a word of praise for my splendid corps of assistants. 

i:esiiectfully submitted. 

Rose Lees Habdy. 



Report of the Assistant Dibectob of Pbimabt Instbuction. 

To the SH})cri)itcii(I('nt of Scliools: 

Sin: I havo the honor to suhmit lierewith a statement of activities as 
director of primary instruction of divisions 10-13 for the years 1920-21 to 
June oC», ll»23. 

Forums. 

The organization of regular fortnightly meetings with the officers of the 
school system marked the beginning of your administration. These forms 
have not only been a source of inspiration and professional guidance to the 
supervisory force, but liave resulted in material and lasting:? good to the entire 
s\<teni. Some of the discussions that have materially affected the primary 
department are : 

(1 » Five-liour djiy for kindergarten and grades 1 and 2. 

(L'l < 'urrehtt ion of kindergarten nnd primary grades. 

(3) Ketarilation of lirst-grade children. 

(4) Educational measurement and research. 

(5) Opportunity for oyeraged children. 

FiVE-HoiTB Day Pbogsam. 

A study of the length of the school day for children of grades 1 and 2 in all 
• ities of the United States witli a popuhition of 30,000 and over led to the 
lengthening of the day to five hours in our schools. With a curriculum domi- 
nated with tlio formal tliree lis a live-hour program would work a hardship 
on these little children, but with a program diversified and enriched with the 
larger values of life in the formative period of childhood, illumined and 
bristling with the play element, even longer days are possible. 

Washington, D. O., has lagged behind in its building program for many 
years; in consequence of which doubling and crowding have been traditionaL 
Tlie realization of your wonderful building program providing a seat for every 
child, the full possibilities of the five-hour plan can be materialized. 

Appreciating the true conditions under which we are working the director 
sent out a questionnaire to all teachers affected asking for the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the plan in its present stage. The following responses 
niiglit be interesting: 

1. Advaiit(H/c.s.~{)\\e htuidred and twenty teachers reported as follows: 

A. More etiicient teaching — 

a Smaller grouping allows more Individual and <Uoser work. 
6 Weaker children given more attention, 
c Brighter pupils advanced more rapidly. 
d Retardation decreased. 

B. Trips and excursions — 

a Give children first-hand experience, contact with persons and 

things. 

b Mental equipment, rich background for language training. 
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1. Advantages. — One hundred and twenty teachers reported as follows — Con. 

C. Association of teachers (58 teachers reported) — 

(1) Promoting growth of teachers — 

a Visits and observations furnish ideals and stimulate 

growth. 
6 Gooperati<m h^lthy. 

c Association of kindergarten and primary teachers em- 
phasizing the great need of better understanding be- 
tween these two groups. 

D. Schools in less favorable sections reported — 

a Wholesome moral ofTect, children removed from tlie tempta- 
tions of the street. 

2. Disadvantages. — The absence of accommodation and lacli of equipment 
brought a general response from all quarters. 

The five-hour day is here to stay, and as school accommodations are being 
provided natural and easy adjustments are being made, and pupils and teachers 
are receiving the benefits. 

UNIFICATION OF KINDEBOABTEN AND PBIMABY WORK. 

One of the problems that defied the solution of planning the five-hour pn^am 
was the misunderstanding of the kindergarten teachers of the primary scope, 
aims, and method of work, and the misunderstanding on the part of the 
primary teachers of the kindergarten aims, scope, and method of work. This 

condition is the strongest argument for the imification of these two phases of 
educational work. The fact that tlie period of life between the ages of 4-8 
years is psycliologically the same demands that there sliall l)e no break in the 
child's transition from tlie kindergarten through the se('()nd grade. This can 
be accomplished only by a full understanding on the part of each group of 
teachers concerned. The very large percentage of first-grade children through- 
out the country failing to cope with the work of the grade is a strong argu- 
ment that there is a waste in this the most important period of the child's 
life. Until the kindeigarten teacher has such a grasp of the work of the 
kindergarten and the following grades she can not possibly prepare her chil- 
dren to fit in the grades beyond, and until the primary teacher has the proper 
conception of kindergarten work and knows how to employ the kindergarten 
child's stock of experience there must of necessity be a break and consequent 
waste. 

The first step toward e.stablisliing a common viewi)oint for tliose two groups 
of teachers is the standardization of the kindergarten work and outlining a 
definite statement of work to be accomplished. This will not only give the 
kindergarten teacher a definite guide of work to be done by her, but it will 
enable the primary teacher to intelligently interpret the kindergarten work 
and know what the child coming to her has attained. It will enable prin- 
cipals and school officials to better understand the work done in the kinder- 
garten. 

All that precedes justifies the placing of well equipped, experienced teachers 
in charge of the delicate task of guiding little beginners in the habit-forming, 
habit-setting period of their educational career. 

RETARDATION OF FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN. 

Retardation is bound up in the question of organizing and unifying the 
kindergarten work and the realization of the truth that only experienced 
teachers should lay the foundation of civic education. 
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TESTS AND MEASUBEMENTS. 

All educational systems are separating the essentials from the nonessentials. 
Essentials are the hardest to measure; they are the large life values, social 
service, civic cooperation, health, individual Initiative, creative power, etc. The 
foundation of civic education gives the precedence to the larger values rather 
than the three formal R's. The traditional curriculum barren of content and 
emphasizing the tools of language to the exclusion of content lags far behind. 
The modern curriculum for primary children has thought content based upon 
tiie cliild's interest and experience which motivates his activities and calls for the 
use of school arts, and manipulation of material as forms of expression. It is not 
•easy to measure the real, the worth-while side of education. 

The primary child Is acquiring habits In the use of the tools of language 
with habits in the moral values. Habits come through practice, first accuracy 
and then speed. It is not to be wondered at that little primary children fall 
to measure up to more experienced minds in q;>eed. 

OVPmrUNITT FOB THE OVEBAGKD CHILD. 

From time immemorial man has migrated to improve his condition. The 
shores of America teem with the vast hordes of immigrants from the other 
continents. In order to Americanize these foreigners, Americanization schools 
are conducted. Ours Is not to Americanize ; but to adjust properly a class of 
.American citizens who have left their homes In the South to better their con- 
dition. School advantages denied them in their native section are eagerly 
sought wherever they go. Large numbers of these children from the South are 
entering our schools, many of whom are capable and eager for learning and, 
if given a chance, can outstrip children who have had more favorable con- 
ill t ions. 

Tlie primary department is face to face witli the problem of handling large 
boys and girls witli larger experience than the little children with whom they 
are thrown, but with such limited formal schooling that grading is dlflBcult. 

Schools for these neglected children should be provided In order to afford 
the best opportunity for their development. 

Respectfully submitted. 

E. F. G. Merbitt. 



Repobt of the Dibectob of Kindebgabtens. 

To the Superintendent of Schools. 

Sir: Many of the administrative changes in our school system which have 
been made during the past three years have not affected the departmait under 
my supervision. There are two changes, however, which have contributed, 
either directly or indirectly, to greater ^ciency In our kindergartens and 
which I feel should make for progress in the future— ^lamely, the five-hour day 
and the new building program. 

Tlie first-named change has been operative since 1920, and was fully pre- 
sented in the report for that year. The schedule for afternoon work which was 
recommended and carried out at that time was materially changed during the 
current scliool year, and the new plan which was adopted at the beginning 
of the second semester has not been in operation long enough to prove or dis- 
prove its value. The direct contribution of the five-hour day on the side which 
makes for growth has been the systematizing of certain work previously done 
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by the kindergartner at her discretion, and a better understanding of the 
primary grades through mutual cooperation. 

The new building program, by taking into consideration the needs of special 
grades and departments, has given to the kindergarten a number of suitably 
planned rooms, equipped to meet the particular needs of little children, and 
thus made modern methods of teaching far easier. Another line of growth to 
which the present building program should materially contribute is an increase 
in the number of kindergartens, so that this form of training may underlie 
every first grade. The growing realization that tliis period of cliildliood be- 
tween 4 and 8 years is one psychologically should make for a chtscM- corrolalion 
of kindergarten and primary. To the end that this correlation may not he 
attempted along superficial lines, as so frefpiently happens. I respectfully 
submit the following as possible approaches to the desired goal : 

1. A common course of training in our normal school. It is only as we work 
on the basis of common aims, common ideals, and a more complete understand- 
ing of the period covered by early elementary education that our work can 
become fundamentally related. 

2. A school selected where a kindergarten teacher and a first-grade teacher 
could together work out a curriculum which would acknowledge and build on 
the work accomplished in the kindergarten. Such a curriculum would insure 
natural, progressive development of both subject matter and activities. This 
would mean, of course, that the first grade in which tliis curriculum was tried 
out would be made up -of kindergarten trained children only. 

3. Exchange of visits to classrooms between the kindergarten and primary. 

4. Conferences between the two groups of teachers for tlie purpose of a better 
understanding of the developing child, and a better comprehension of the edu- 
cation suited to his stage of growth. 

In order to standardize the measurable results of kindergarten training to 
serve in the future as a possible basis for a kindergarten first-grade curriculum 
a simple examination is to be held in every kindergarten at the close of the 
school year to determine whether each child who is to be promoted to the first 
grade has attained to at least the minimum of achievement in knowledge, 
skill, and habits which the kindergarten offers. 

During the second semester the teacliers in this department have been 
studying, in group classes under the leadership of the director, the subject 
of record keeping in the kindergarten. Records and charts sliowing tlio 
progress of kindergarten children in centers where this type of work is being 
done, have been collected and compared, with the view of making a chart for 
use in our department which would not be too exhaustive and burdensome. 
The work of creating a record which would be simple and at the same time 
eompreha[isive is in the hands of a small committee selected from the 
several groups. It is our earnest hope that such a record may offer help to 
the teacher in the observation of individual children, enable her to more 
intelligently guide the children's undertakings, and to so check up on the 
activities of the day, or of a longer period, that provision for aU-sided develop- 
ment may be assured. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cath.vrine R. Watkins. 

Report of the Assistant Dibectoe of Kixdergaktens. 

To the Superintendent of ^ScIkjoIh: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit a review of the work of the kindergarten 
department of divisions 10-13 for the period from 1920 to 1923, inclusive. 
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I)iii-ini: this time we liave opened four new khulergarlens at the following 
scliool building's: One (underaire kinder.irarten ) at tlie Lan^ston-Slaler group, 
one at lUirrville. one at Smothers, and one at Randall. The opening; of the 
second one at Randall with an enrollment of 35 will doubtless make it possible 
at this point to j^ive all first-^^rade cliildren kindergarten training. 

For several years back we have been forced because of inadequate housing 
facilities to place some kindergartens In rented buildings which for our pur- 
poses were in no way suitable. This year We report with pleasure that all 
classes are in school buildings. 

Our aim in the education of the kindergarten child is to help him develop 
his capacities and tendencies so that he may live a happy, worthy life and 
assume his place as a worthy member of society. 

Through child study and tests we realize more and more that individuals 
difl'er in original e(iuipment. in degree in the same capacities and tendencies, 
and in the rapidity of the unfoldment of the same. Appreciating these differ- 
ences, our aim is to preserve the individuality of each child and so guide him 
that he will grow and through self-development attain the fullest possible 
stature. 

Formal instruction of the lock-step type, with the acquisition of facts as 
its chief aim, precludes the possibility of such development. Modem educa- 
tion, rightly exalting the child above materials and subject matter, considering 
them as means, not en^ has as its objectives social fitness. 

I. Bach individual to be socially efficient must have right attitudes and 
habits toward his personal and social work and behavior and a growing 
power in the exercise and development of his special calling. His responsi- 
bility is to bring to society his contribution toward its betterment. 

II. lie must be physically fit. 

III. He must use his leisure profitably. 

Our slogan for the accomplishment of these desirable aims is: Learn to do 
by doing; learn to be by being; learn to think by thinking; learn to live by 
living. 

This standard is just as necessary for the child's life as it is for the adult's, 
and so we employ the old principle of self-activity in new situations and under 
new conditions. 

PHYSICAI. FITNESS. 

The importance of physical fitness can not be overestimated. "A sound body 
for a sound mind." Rhytlmis, games of skill, freedom while at work afford 
pure joy and insure bodily strength, muscular control, self-control, grace, be- 
sides attention and discrimination. 

The rhsrthms in the beginning are free expression and dramatic plays, as 
running like a horse, whirling like falling leaves, ridhig the hobby horse to 
suitable 2/4, 3/4, 6/8 time. The teacher organizes these free exercises through 
selection for class work. 

We see to it that there are the necessary rest periods during the day also. 

Our new kindergartens are equipped with such play apparatus as slides and 
seesaws to promote happiness and physical well-being. 

In September, 1<)21, we introduced the milk and cracker lunch. The Douglass 
School led out, having set before the parents the need, and having secured at 
once their hearty cooperation. 

The teachers seized the opportunity to train the children in table deportment 
and furnished tablecloth, centerpiece and individual glasses. 

The children were weighed and measured before this lunch was begun and 
monthly thereafter. The records show an increase in growth and improvement 
in the general health of all the children. 
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A KINDEBGABTEN PKOJECT. 

An interesting project worked out this year was a Halloween party suggested 

by a visit to the shop windows. After an enthusiastic description of a liome 
party, the children decided to have a party and to make caps, false faces, etc., 
for the same. In the discussion as to what materials were to be used, it was 
thought best to buy paper. But nobody had any money. Nobody liad suitable 
paper at liome. A stack of newspapers was discovered and tlie work ho^iaii. 
Eight different styles of caps and hats resulted. Two boys made false fares. 
The efforts were crude but our aim was not commercial products but cliild 
development. 

During the criticism period it was decided the caps and hats could be deco- 
rated with colored crayons or paint or parquetry or with fringe. A need was 
felt for dresses for the party but as newspaper is so easily torn the class 
opinion was that brown wrapping paper would be better for that purpose. New 
needs were daily discovered so that everybody was kept busy making paper 
plates and decorating them, pumpkins, lanterns, witches* brooms, etc 

The day arrived, the outfits were donned, and all was in readiness for the 
Halloween dance (free rhythms), after which all had a Halloween lunch 
and left for home. 

One kindergarten had novelties including place cards of construction paper 
with the children's names on them. They had learned their own names and 
easily found their places at the table. 

The working out of such projects develops habits and attitudes of self- 
reliance, perseverence, self-control, cooperation, discrimination, carefulness, 
orderliness, taste, arrangement, genuine courtesy, kindliness, etc. 

The five-hour day plan as instituted by the superintendent in October, 
1820, is in full <^ration, obviously to the benefit of the system. This year a 
committee was appohited, including the kindergarten directors, to consider 
the five-hour day program. The recommendations of the committee were 
indorsed by the superintendent and the plan was put on an easy running 
basis. 

The great disadvantage connected with the working of the arrangement 
comes through lack of adequate quarters. However, this disadvantage is 
being removed as new buildings and annexes are completed. 

Last May this department held an exhibit at the Dunbar High School 
where all phases of kindergarten work were presented. We feel that this 
exhibit did much to set before the public the nature, scope, and aims of 
kindergarten instruction. 

This year practically the whole kindergart^ corps, divisions 10-13, was 
divided into several committees to prepare a course of study. These com- 
mittees are doing effective work and we hope soon to submit the results. 

The department gratefully acknowledges the fine cooperation of the Arm- 
strong High School in making for us 15 attractive, substantial cages for 
housing kindergarten pets for nature study. Tliese cages may be used for 
houses for liouse-furuishing projects. 

I wish here to thank you, and Mr. Wilkinson, assi.stant superintendent of 
schools, for your support and interest in this department. 
Very respectfully, 

Imogene Wobmlet. 
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Report of the Supervisobs in Ohabge of Special Activities. 

To the Superintendent of Schools: 

Sir: The special activities of our schools are of so varied a character that, 
to save space and time, it was deemed best to consolidate the reports of the 
officers in charge into one joint report, which is herewith submitted. 

atypical and ungraded schools. 

In 1020 the appropriation for special schools was made to provide, with the 
.greatest diOiciilty, not only for the atypical and ungraded classes, but also for 
the several groups of tuijercular children. By the allocation of funds for the 
separate use of each type of school and by the preparation of carefully drawn 
budgets marked imi)rovemenl has been noted. We now know positively what 
each item entails and no longer iravel along an uncertain path. 

An additional atypical class has been added to the southeast center, a class 
for incorrigibles at the House of Detention, and an ungraded coaching class at 
the Morse School. For lack of available room it has not been found f ea^ble to 
establish incorrigible classes in the third, seventh, eighth, or ninth divisions. 
For these divisions the distance to the Morse and Gales is rather great. 

It will not be advisable to let the occasion go by without calling your at- 
tention once more to the fact that the typewriters in the special schools, par- 
ticularly in the ungraded classes, are rapidly becoming unfit for use. It is 
imperative that new ones be provided at an early date or old ones thoroughly 
rebuilt. 

HEALTH SCHOOLS, 

The new health school for tubercular childr^ has not been erected. Plans 
were drawn by the municipal architect, but no suitable site has as yet been 
selected. It was deemed advisable to let the appropriation for equipping this 
school lapse until the school had really been erected. In the meantime efforts 
have been made at the old Hamilton to improve it, especially as regards heating 
and drainage. This school is rejilly at present in a fairly satisfactory con- 
dition and will surely be able to fulfill its purpose until something better can 
be found. The attendance in the past year has not been as great as in tlie two 
preceding years, l)ut this is due largely to tlie number reported as recovered. 
Praise should be given to tlie Children's Tuberculosis Association for financial 
hell) in providing nutriti(m w jrkers, kitchen help, and other needs. 

It should be noted here that during the current year the Harrison School 
has been completely overhauled as regards modem needs and much new 
equipment provided. Besides this additional grounds have been purchased. 

FRESH-AIB SCHOOLS. 

There is only one fresh-air class for colored people, located at the Stevens 
School. There have be«i sevwal changes of teachers in that class. The ea- 
roUment for a few years has been very small, but this year shows an improve- 
ment, in fact, the highest enrollment we have ever had. Reports from those 
in charge of the Blake fresh-air school indicate a successful year xmder Miss 
M. M. O'Brien. 

AMERICANIZATION WORK. 

The total enrollment of all classes in 1910-20 was 833 ; in 1921-22, 1,947. This 
year it will exceed 2,000. Attendance has been more regular and class coopera- 
tion secured with other departments of the schools, with the courts, and the 
Naturalization Bureau. Work among women has steadily increased. 
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No court examination has been necessary this year, as the judges have ac- 
cepted certificates from our school. The judges have made frequent visits 
to the classes and have encouraged school organizations, participating actively 
in their movements toward civic betterment. The Daughters of the American 

Revolution, the American Women's League, and sevor:il others have lent tlu>ir 
aid in many ways. An Americanization committee of citizens has been formed 
to aid in securing better legislation. An improved course of study has been 
formulated and considerable pedagogical development fostered. 

PLAYGROUNDS — ^EQUIPMENT AND IMPBOVEMENT. 

In the year 1920-21 this item was omitted entirely from tlie approprhitioii 
bill, but was restored the next year. $2,401 » l)elng allowed. This enabled us to 
provide playground apparatus in the followhig six grounds: Bradley, Bur- 
roughs, Handle Highlands, Reno, Syphax, Woodburn. 

During the current year apparatus has been sui)plied for six more schools, 
namtiy: Deanwood, Gage, Hayes, Kingsman, Peabody, Wormley. 

It is 'hoped that this amount may be increased to $4,000 by another year 
and at least eight schools be benefited thereby. In this connection it should 
be noted that school playgrounds must hereafter be kept open for play pur- 
poses in accordance with the schedule maintained by the municipal playground 
ctepartment. About 25 school ])lay'j:rounds have been thus kept open during 
the summer months in addition to the 21 maintained In connection with vaca- 
tion school centers. 

PLAYGROUNDS MAINTENANCE AND KEPAIR. 

In 1920-21, $3,000 was allowed for maintaining and repairing 66 school play- 
grounds. This has been increased to $3,500 during the current year for main- 
taining and repairing 78 scliool playgrounds. -This work has been done during 

the past three years by the same contractor and in the main has been quite 
satisfactory. It has been regretted, however, that when a i)iece of apparatus 
is actually worn out and condennied it can not be replaced immediately from 
this appropriation. New equipment can he bought for six or eight additional 
playgrounds only, and not for the 78 playgrounds previously established. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

Three years ago the night schools were so overcrowded with pupils that 
the money ai^ropriated had to be supplemented by a deficiency appropriation, 
Iwit for the past two years, by careful allotment, the appropriation has be«BL 
found adequate, though at times it has be«i necessary to provide waiting 
lists and to decline to open new classes. These precautions, however, have 
enabled us to operate the night schools eight months instead of five or six. 
The course of study has been perfected, standard units of work have been 
adopted, and the classes brought into closer cooperation with the day ones. 
While certificates for units of work have been given in the m^nht schools, ar- 
rangements have been made by which a night-school diploma for 24 of these 
units will be granted and the first night high-school classes will receive their 
diplomas in the coming June. Without going into undut; detail, it may be said 
that a limited number of day-school credits can be secured in night classes, 
and vice versa, a limited number of day credits will be given their proper 
weight in the night schools. 

The excessive enrollment of postwar times is now over and the schools 
have returned to a normal condition. Strange to say, the pressure in this 
city for entrance in the night schools Is not in elementary classes but in high- 
school classes. It is, therefore, recommended that the policy hereafter in our 
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city schools, in the main, he the establishment in each section of tlie city of 
one central night school containing in itself secondary, elementary, and in- 
dustrial classes. 

It luis been found necessary to use the night-school contingent fund chiefly 
for supplying parts to typewriting machines and for improving the lighting 
facilities in buildings used for night-school purposes, including in some 
Instances, electrification. 

VACATION SCHOOLS. 

In the summer of 1920, 1,001 pupils were enrolled in the Central Summer 
High School, 458 boys and 543 girls. On the last day of school 808 pupils 
belonged, 361 boys and 447 girls. The average attendance that summer was 

rather low, G0.79 per cent. At that time the Dunbar Summer High School 
had a total enrollment of G63 — 206 boys and 457 girls — with an average daily 

attendance of 018 — (52:) remaining the full time and 453 of these satisfactorily 
completing their work, 331 boys and 122 girls. Thirteen white grade centers 
wore opened with only nine accompanying playgrounds, the total enrollment 
being 1,285. Seven colored grade centers were opened with a total enrollment 
of 420 pupils. 

The number of children attending the white playgrounds was 1,327. The 
number of diildien attending the colored playgrounds was 583. 

Americanization day classes that snnmier enxolled 87 boys and 92 girls, total 
179. Am^canization night classes that summer ourolted 97 boys and 29 girls, 
total 126. 

Two years later the enrollment had become: New Central Summer High 

School, GOO boys and 672 girls, total 1,272 ; Dunbar Summer High School, 284 
boys and 577 girls, total 861; grade coaching centers, white, 2,111; colored, 
895; playgrounds, white, 1,736; colored, 851. The whole number of pupils 
enrolled in the Americanization day classes in the summer of 1921-22 was 
91 men, 110 women, total 201, whereas in the summer high schools of the same 
year the enrollment was 158 men, 65 women, total 223. In the meantime the 
8-B coaching classes have increased very little, from a total of 158 three 
years ago to 165 last year. 

Attaitioii is respectfully called by your supervisors to the fact that some 
of the high-school classes are very large and should be reduced in tAxe as 
soon as funds can permit the appc^tment of additfonal teadiers in order 
that more attention can be given to the individual pupiL S(»ne effort also 
should be made to differentiate the work of pupils by grouping the retarded 
and advanced pupils in different classes. It is recommended also that a fixed 
date be settled upon after which no child can enter the summer schools and 
that no credit be given when absence from recitation exceeds three days. 

A contingent fund for vacation schools and playgrounds is needed to pro- 
vide for playground material, for printing, for stationery, and other material. 
Much correspondence with parents of summer-school pupils concerning absence, 
discharges, and unsatisfactory work is necessary. Other recommendations, 
including one making the opening hour 8 a. m., deal mainly with administra- 
tive details and may properly be omitted from this r^rt 

DEAF CmLDBBN. 

The appropriation for white deaf children has not been sufficient to cover 
our full needs, but through the kindness of the authorities at Kendall Green 
no child has been refused, notwithstanding the fact that the appropriation 
limit had been reached. 
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While certificates for units of work have been given in the night schools, ar- 
rangements have been made by which a night-school diploma for 24 of these 
units will be granted and the first night high-school classes will receive their 
diplomas in the coming June. Without going into undue detail, it may be said 
that a limited number of day-school credits can be secured in night classes, 
and vice versa, a limited number of day credits will be given their proper 
weight in the night schools. 

The excessive enrollment of postwar times is now over and the schools 
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city schools, in the iimin, l)e the establishment in each section of the city of 
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It has been found necessary to use the night-school contingent fund chiefly 
for supplying parts to typewriting machines and for improving the lighting 
facilities in buildings used for night-school purposes, including in some 
instances, electrification. 
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The appropriation for the colored deaf chihlren was $3,000 in 1920-21 and 
increased in 1921-22 to $4,000, but tliis sum of money has been inadequate 
and a small waiting list has been established. It is sincerely hoped that this 
sum may be increased in another year by at least an additional $1,000. 

BLIND CHILDBEN. 

In 1920 the appropriation for blind children was $8,500. This was increased 
to $10,000 the next year, and the amount seems adequate unless the proposed 
vision tests, to be undertaken at an early date by our teachers and medical 
examiners, should bring to light an unusual number of nearly blind pupils. 

SPEECH IMPROVEMENT AND CORBECTION. 

In April, 1922, a survey of the schools was made to determine the need for 
establishing classes in speech correction. These classes were designed for 
children wlio are mentally normal but wlio are stutterers or have other si)eecli 
defects. Se\'en hundred and eleven cliildren in divisions 1 to \) and odl children 
in divisions 10 to 13 were reported as having glaring sp(H»<-h defects. Two 
teachers were appointed and 13 white and 8 colored classes were establislied. 
These classes demonstrated not only the great need for speech correction, but 
also that much eould be accomplished in improving and ultimately correcting 
many of these defects. 

In 1923 there were 548 pupils receiving instruction in the white schools and 
1,734 in the colored schools. There are six teachers in all, each with a full 
program. In divisions 1 to 9 the children came from 32 different buildings 
and in divisions 10 to 13 from 24 buildings. 

In tlie buildings not usually covered by the visits of these specialists, both 
parents and teacliers souglit and received valuable advice as to the best method 
of dealing with pupils having similar defects but unable to attend the organized 
classes. A Friday clinic was operated for special ])upils. 

Your supervisors have both been members of the surveys tluit were under- 
taken to determine the need of increased lighting facilities in tlie scliools, es- 
pecially at night, and also to bring to light the number of cases of real deafness 
or of hearing suflfciently imi^ired as to affect the child's daily progress. These 
figures have been turned over to you and to the health departm^t. It is un- 
derstood that the examiners are now engaged in verifying the list and in doing 
whatever is possible toward examination and treatment. 

Correspondence relating to questionnaires and other miscellaneous matters 
have been referred to us from time to time and have been gi\m prompt at- 
tention. 

With thanks to you and your assistants for past courtesies, we remain 
Your very truly, 

W. B. Patterson, 
Supervisor of special activities, divisions 1 to 9. 

W. S. Montgomery, 
Supervisor of special activities, divisions 10 to 13. 
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